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THE COMMUNIST AND THE RAILWAY. 


Y the light of flames at Pittsburg, we may see approaching a 
terrible trial for free institutions in this country. The Com- 
munist is here. In other lands he has forced property to prefer des- 
potism to spoliation, and intelligent labor to prefer despotism to 
anarchy. By that route Cesar came to Rome, and Napoleon 
brought order in his caissons to Paris, and to-day a President is 
really a Dictator because France remembers the Commune. The 
gaunt Communist has placed his foot on American soil, and already 
intelligent men are heard crying for a large standing army, and a 
noted capitalist offers $1,000,000 for an Empire. This enemy of all 
civilized society touches the railway system, and, as if by magic, 
twenty thousand miles of rails cease to bear the commerce of a 
continent, two thousand millions of property are deprived of pres- 
ent value, half a million of workmen spend a week in voluntary or 
enforced idleness, manufacturing establishments close for want of 
materials, merchants wait in vain for goods, the United States is 
driven to send its heaviest domestic mails, by courtesy of foreign 
rulers, through the dominions of a foreign power, State and Federal 
governments gather quickly what armies they can, mayors and 
sheriffs not a few play the coward or the demagogue, ten cities listen 
to volleys of sharp shot, and Pittsburg stands by with sympathy 
while property worth eight millions is destroyed by the torches of a 
mob. If this is but the beginning, what will be the end? 
Enemy of all government, Communism is most dangerous to 
free government. In every land the rich are the few. But a repub- 
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lic is government by the many. That form of government will 
wither and die like a girdled tree if the thousands who pay taxes 
get no protection from the saillions who govern. Yet hatred of the 
rights of property has for years made insidious and not always un- 
successful war through forms of law. Not often have we seen its 
bludgeon and torch, so familiar in other lands, but in the thin dis- 
guise of inflation it still threatens the rights of all creditors and the 
honor of the government. Among its victories already won are the 
unequal taxation of banks, and the repudiation of many State, 
county, and municipal bonds. Disguised in Granger garb, it has at- 
tacked railway and other corporations by acts which missed con- 
fiscation of property only because they missed constitutional va- 
lidity. By later laws, which courts sustain, losses have been inflicted 
the magnitude of which is yet unknown. All these are manifesta- 
tions of the same desire of the many who are poor to plunder the 
few who are rich, which has appeared in the insurrection of Trades 
Unions. The methods differ. The repudiator and _ inflationist 
would rob creditors under color of law ; the Trades Unionist, defying 
law, extorts by threats or force. The Granger, demanding cheaper 
rates, and the fireman, demanding higher wages than a railway can 
afford, are twins in spirit; though one seeks cheaper and the other 
more costly transportation, both assail rights of property for their 
personal advantage. 

Western roads were mainly built to give value to Western farms. 
Transportation costs twenty cents per ton per mile by wagon, and 
one cent by rail; ten miles of distance saved, by completion of a 
railroad nearer to a farm, may add $1.90 per ton to the value of 
crops, and double the value of the land. Careful comparison of in- 
crease of railroads with increase in value of farms in each State has 
proved that the roads built prior to 1873 in North-western States, 
whether worth any thing to stockholders or not, were worth a little 
less than $100,000 per mile to the owners of adjacent farms. Hence 
counties and towns voted aid by the millions. Eastern capital, 
already largely invested in trunk lines, was glad to secure connec- 
tions for them, with a view to future traffic. Two great forces were 
thus enlisted ; the property-owners and laborers of the West lavishly 
voted bonds to make their lands more valuable; the railroads and 
capitalists of the East willingly took bonds and stock, built or aided 
roads, and involved themselves in heavy obligations by lease or 


guarantee. 
Presently debts began to press Western towns and counties. 
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Was it ever as pleasant to pay the piper as to dance? Reduction 
of rates was not quite as rapid as hopeful men had expected. 
Those who had secured their roads began to grumble, to dispute 
validity of bonds, and to organize for class legislation. The farmer 
became a Granger. Repudiation of bonds amounting to many 
millions followed. Acts were passed which entirely ignored the 
right of the stockholder to hope for any return whatever for his in- 
vestment. The Granger was a “toiler,” while “bloated capitalists” 
made money without work. He turned Communist, and began 
spoliation. Capital took fright. Borrowing money, for corporations 
in any manner dependent upon Western honesty, became difficult in 
1872, and well-nigh impossible after the Illinois act of May 2d, 1873, 
had been passed. The crash of September, essentially a railroad 
panic, was the immediate effect of Granger legislation, though due 
also to othercauses. That the effects of the panic have been greatly 
extended, prolonged, and intensified by the communistic war upon 
capital at the West, no man can doubt. The amount of railway 
bonds defaulted now exceeds $900,000,000; in many foreclosures, 
bonds exceeding $250,000,000 have been made worthless or ex- 
changed for new stock, but roads not yet foreclosed have bonds 
amounting to $642,000,000 now in default. Exclusive of the two 
Pacific roads (Union and Central), the stock of railways amounts to 
$2,157,000,000. But stock amounting to $1,519,000,000, or more 
than two thirds of the whole, now yields no dividends. 

Many roads at the East have been dragged down through their 
loans, investments, guarantees, or leases at the West. But exclusive 
of these, the losses occurring directly within the effect of Granger 
laws have been greatly disproportionate. Out of $642,000,000 of 
bonds in default, $342,145,876 are upon roads in ten North-western 
States and Dakota, and only $300,000,000 on roads in all the other 
States and Territories. At the date of reports in Poor's last Man- 
ual, out of $705,828,931 in stock of railways of the Granger States, 
only $140,610,259 paid any dividends, while in other States and Ter- 
ritories, out of $1,451,291,944 in stock, $705,177,113 paid dividends. 
In the Granger States only 52 per cent of the bonds paid interest, 
and only 20 per cent of the stock paid any dividends. But in Ohio, 
which escaped the curse of communistic laws, 65 per cent of the 
bonds paid interest, and 58 per cent of the stock paid dividends. 
Out of 53 roads in Ohio, only 10 were in default and 18 paid divi- 
dends, but out of 232 roads in the other Western States 86 were in 
default and only 19 paid dividends. Moreover, of the 19 only8 are 
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not leased roads, while 11 yield dividends to stock, whether earned 
or not, because they are leased. No one can say, in the presence of 
these facts, that the communistic laws of Western States have been 
void of effect. 

The history of Trades Unions in the mines has been written in 
blood. It is not so attractive or unfamiliar that it should be here 
recounted. For the immediate purpose, it is enough to note that 
the enormous levies extorted from society by the Trades Unions in 
coal and iron mines, in furnaces, foundries, and rolling-mills, had for 
years borne very heavily upon the railways, swelled their expenses, 
and eaten up their earnings. It is true, the greatly enhanced cost 
of coal and iron was not wholly due to an artificial or enforced 
advance of wages. Some advance of wages was natural, when the 
demand for products was so great; some enhancement of cost was 
due to other causes. The monopolies of labor and of materials 
could not have been established or maintained, had there been. free 
exchange with other countries. But the long and terribly costly 
strikes, of which some have involved great destruction of property, 
and the idleness for months of many thousand men besides the 
number, more than once exceeding 20,000, actually engaged, have 
not been without effect. Wages were secured for a time such as 
never were paid before, in this or any other land, for similar service. 
As long as “ the basis” yielded champagne for the ordinary miner 
and silk for his wife, there was peace. If it did not yield to the 
satisfaction of an organized mob, assassinations multiplied, breakers 
and headings were burned, mines were flooded, and civilized society 
hid itself until “the basis’’ could be pushed up again. By methods 
not essentially different, the men of the furnace and mill took their 
turn in the spoliation of society. A few figures from records of the 
Iron and Steel Association show the change in yearly average cost 
of rails, ore, coal, and wages of labor in furnaces: 





AverRaAGeE Cost. 1859. 1860. 1861. 1877. 1872. 1873. 














Iron Rails. .............+++++| $49-37 | $48.00 | $42.37 | $70.37 | $85.12 | $80.00 
Ore, per ton of Pig Iron...... 7.08 7.45 7-35 | 12.67] 13.64 | 14.87 
eee: OM. eh, Con 5.26 3.49 3.26 8.59 7.28 7-45 
ee oe ee ee koe 1.82 1.87 1.97 3-54 4.69 5.11 














A large share of the increased cost of labor in mining coal, in 
mining iron ore, in smelting iron, and in rolling rails, was paid by 
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the railways, which consumed in building 35,000 miles of new road 
not less than 7,000,000 tons of iron in various forms, and in renewals 
of track, before the general use of steel rails, and in replacements 
of engines, cars, wheels, spikes, and other equipment, more than 
1,250,000 tons of iron yearly at the close of this period. At the 
East, anthracite coal being used for fuel, another heavy tax was 
levied upon the railways by its increased cost. On each of the 
leading trunk roads the expense for fuel exceeds $1,000,000 yearly, 
and recent events have shown that upon nearly 20,000,000 tons of 
anthracite sent to market yearly, consumers were compelled to pay 
fully $40,000,000 more than the actual cost of mining and transport- 
ing. A part of this sum went to the operators and transporters 
of the coal combination, but another and probably a larger part to 
the “ Molly Maguires,” whose deeds have blackened the annals of 
Pennsylvania, and to the miners who profited by those deeds. In 
the end, too, society has to pay the cost of the long and destructive 
strikes, by which such prices for labor, coal, and iron were extorted 
—the cost of idle mines, furnaces, and mills, and of supporting all 
the men kept idle because others were on strike; the cost of 
machinery destroyed, and breakers burned, and mines flooded. Of 
allthese burdens, a share, and not a small one, fell upon the railroads. 
If these losses, and the millions extorted every year by artificially- 
enhanced cost of coal, ore, labor, and iron, had not been added to 
expenses, but to yearly profits, the great railways would have been 
far more able to withstand the hard times, the loss of business, the 
decline in rates, and the unexampled competition to which they are 
now exposed from water routes, without a reduction of the wages 
of their employés. But so it always comes to pass; spoliation of 
capital always ends in loss to labor. The angry fireman, revolt- 
ing against society, who welcomed at Reading the help of the 
blackened miner in a bloody struggle with the law, was too ignorant 
to know that the money taken from his wages had been extorted 
from the railroad and from society, year after year, through threats 
and force and midnight murders, by that same miner. 

During eight years following the war, the building of 35,700 
miles of new railway had created a demand for more than 100,000 
competent operatives. At the same time, the rapid increase of 
traffic on the older roads made more men necessary; less than 
20,000 freight-cars were in use in 1865 on the four leading trunk 
roads, but 47,439 were in use in 1873. The demand for men much 
more than doubled within eight years, and the man who had ever 
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fired an engine or turned a brake began to think himself a skilled 
laborer. Wages advanced rapidly; on the more important roads 
the opportunity tu secure extra pay by extra work was constant ; 
and promotion from lower to higher positions was rapid for all 
capable and reliable men. Very few workmen of other classes 
secured during these years as great an advance in wages as the rail- 
way employés, and it came when the average of wholesale prices 
was so rapidly declining that $132 would purchase as much in May, 
1873, as could have been purchased with $184 in May, 1865. These 
were the benefits conferred upon employés in times of prosperity, 
and what return did they make? July recorded their answer. As 
soon as hard times came, they began to organize, threaten, and coerce, 
like other Communists, and men are now in jail for leading the riot 
on the Erie, who were paid $1.12 per day in 1860, and $2.36 per day 
for the same work in May last, and who swore to have blood before 
they would permit a reduction to $2.13 per day—ninety per cent 
more than they received before the war. 

The wildest statements have been made in extenuation of this 
strike. It is, therefore, well to place on record the wages actually 
offered by the companies and refused by the strikers, with the 
wages paid in former times for the same services. Before the war, 
firemen and brakemen had not been called “skilled laborers,” and 
received about the wages paid to ordinary unskilled labor. But 
where special experience was valuable, and special aptitude was 
shown, higher wages were given. The usual rate was about $30 
per month, and for brakemen a little less. The wages paid to 
engineers varied, less widely, perhaps, than now, because the value 
of experience upon a particular road, or with particular engines, 
was not as well understood. Comparison of rates paid on eighteen 
roads shows that $60 was the usual pay, and Mr. Arthur, head of 
the Brotherhood of Engineers, admits that this was then the aver- 
age rate for engineers, and $30 for firemen. 

The wages actually paid daily on the Erie in 1860, according to 
a statement from officers of that road, compare thus with wages 
now paid by that road daily, and with the actual monthly average 
paid by the Pennsylvania in June, after the reduction: 


Engineers. Firemen. Brakemen. Trackmen. 
BaiA, BOG. 22 cevccscccccccce $2 45 #1 12 $1 00 $o 80 


0 eye eee 3 60 2 13 I 80 I 12 
Pennsylvania, passenger.... 92 78 51 23 45 50 : 
- freight....... 83 66 48 03 46 80 
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The increase is from 40 to 50 per cent for engineers, and from 
60 to go per cent for firemen and brakemen. The following gives the 
wages paid since the reduction of rates on twenty leading roads, which 
employ more than 100,000 men. The distance required to be run 
as a day’s work for engineers and firemen is stated wherever it is 
known. On the New York Central and Erie, and probably on 
nearly all the other roads, any man who chooses can run 150 miles 
instead of 100 per day, and obtain proportionate extra pay. 














Mixes. | ENGINEERS. FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN. 
| 
New York Central............ 100 | $3 15 $r 58 $r 58 
iso | 0472 2 37 I 90 
Discs nen- semacesabeneeeeen 100 3 60 213 t 80 
150 5 40 3 20 aeve 
Pennsy!vania.......... seevcces 92 | 272 I 65 I 65 
117 | 3 20 I 80 1 80 
Baltimore and Ohio............ (Min.) 2 25 I 35 I 35 
(Max.) 2 93 I 58 r 58 
Phil., Wilm. and B............ (Min.) | éeee I 56 I 56 
(Max.) ne 1 80 I 73 
= ae ee | ereerer (Min.) | os I 56 I 41 
(Max.) eve I 71 ere 
New Jersey Central............ (Pass.) 3 46 213 I 75 
(Freight.) 3 46 213 I 85 
en (Min.) 2 4! cane I 54 
(Max.) 3 46 I 73 I 75 
Philadelphia and Eiie.......... (Min.) oe 2 00 0% 
(Max.) cone 2 50 cae 
SNS GGG ve ds oc cctacseccens 88 2 93 I 47 I 50 
104 3 64 Sese cee 
Michigan Central............. 100 ee I 55 oon 
Pitts., Cin. and St. L...... ... (Pass.) | I 40 see 
(Freight.) | I 80 1 57 
ay We Gs 0 tasccccs (Pass.) 104 I 45 Som 
(Freight.) I go I go 
Pi Mn ccc phheseeeeraceden Pee I 60 I 15 
Sie Wes OE WE oe cows cancsacds seen | I 50 
Ns eicie nates aha 78 I 32 I 35 
100 I 60 eee 
Indiana C. and Lafayette... .... 113 2 07 2 37 
Indiana, P. and Chicago....... cece I 35 I 35 
oe eer ee | I 80 I 62 
Michigan Southern............ 100 une I 55 onde 
Chicago and Alton............ (Min.) | 330 2 00 
(Max.) | 5 50 2 55 
Average. | $3 51 $1 81 $1 64 














The average wages paid on all these roads amount, if the work- 
man takes all his Sundays for himself, to $91.26 per month for 
engineers, against $63.70 in 1860 on the Erie, then and now one of 
the roads paying the highest wages; to $47.06 for firemen, against 
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$29.12 on the Erie in 1860, and to $42.64 for brakemen, against 
$26 on the Erie in 1860. 

The question of prices necessarily enters here. The ascertained 
excess of wages, even since the reduction, over the wages paid before 
the war, is from 35 to go per cent; is it true that the prices of things 
necessary for the support of a family are still as much higher? Mr. 
Arthur, head of the Brotherhood of Engineers, asserts that it costs 
twice as much to live as it did before the war. Does he speak, 
after the habit of Communists, at random, regardless of facts, and 
zealous only to inflame his followers, or is it true? 

The published quotations of prices, in every city in the country, 
show that the assertion is erroneous. In not a single city, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, is the present average of prices twice as high, 
or even 35 per cent higher than in 1860. New York quotations by 
the Fournal of Commerce, preserved for years before the war in 
official reports by the Secretary of the Treasury in 1863, and con- 
tinued by that paper to this day, show that the average of prices in 
January was only about 6 per cent above the average of 1860, and 
nearly 20 per cent lower than in May, 1873, or May, 1874. Over 
fifty articles, quoted in 1860, are quoted now, including breadstuffs 
and provisions of different kinds, butter, cheese, sugar, molasses, 
coffee, tea, cotton, wool, leather, coal, iron, and tobacco, and others. 
The quantity of each article entering into commerce is approxi- 
mately known, and therefore its relative importance in the general 
prices. If an engineer had bought precisely his proportion, per 
capita, of each article, on the 1st of May, 1860, expending $61.55, 
or about one month’s wages, a like quantity of each article would 
have cost him at New York, wholesale prices, on the Ist of 
January, 1877, only $65.76, and yet his wages have advanced from 
$60 to $91.26 per month. The same quantities and articles which 
he could buy for $81.43 in 1873, he could buy in January last for 
$65.76, and yet we are told that men who lived comfortably and 
without complaint on $100 in 1873 are utterly unable to live on 
$90 in 1877, and are starving. 

Meanwhile, what has been the condition of the railroads? They 
prospered before the war. Even until the panic they prospered, 
although they had greatly reduced the cost of transportation to the 
farmer of the West and to the consumer of the East. But since 
the panic, competition has been desperate. Transporters by water 
have provided boats and barges capable of moving freight at greatly 
reduced expense, and in numbers so far exceeding present require- 
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ments that the lowest rates ever known have been reached this year. 
The following are the average rates per bushel in May, 1860, and in 
the same month of later years, for transportation of wheat by lake 
from Chicago to Buffalo, and by canal from Buffalo to New York; 
in cents and mills: 





1860. ’ . | 1874. 





5.2 ‘ ‘ R . : 4.2 
12.5 : . . : -6 | 11.3 
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Such is the competition which the railways have recently been 
forced to meet, and:the effect upon their rates has: been a loss of 
more than half the sum per ton per mile which they received in 
1860. In that year the average rate for grain per 100 lbs. from 
Chicago to New York was 59 cents; in 1873 it was 55 cents; and 
during the past twelve months the average has been only 28 cents. 
Nor has the reduction been in grain rates only. The average 
receipts in cents and decimals for all freight per ton per mile, during 
each of the years named, on six roads which moved in 1860, and now 
move, a very large proportion of all freight between the West and 
the East have been as follows : 
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These roads, not only on grain, and not only on through freight, 
but on all freight business done, have reduced their average charges 
per ton per mile more than fifty per cent since 1860, and more than 
one half of that reduction has been made within the past four years. 
On most of the other important roads the reduction has been fully 
as great. From 1860 to 1873, though expenses had increased from 
a specie to an inflated basis, and average prices from $100 to $132, 
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and though wholesale spoliation in mines and mills had raised the 
cost of coal from $3.50 to $7.45, and the cost of ore from $7.45 to 
$14.87, and the cost of rails from $48 to $85 per ton, and though 
the wages of firemen had been raised from $1.12 to $2.36 per day on 
the Erie, and the wages of brakemen from $1 to $2 per day, never- 
theless the railroads reduced the average cost of transportation 
from $1.96 in gold to $1.49 in currency, per ton 100 miles. That 
service Communism repaid with long strikes in the mines, and with 
Granger laws and bankruptcy of many railroads at the West. And 
when the strongest roads had thus been seriously embarrassed, and 
unexampled competition by water had forced down the average re- 
ceipts for freight by rail from $1.96 in gold to less than 97 cents in 
currency, per ton 100 miles, then the firemen and brakemen seized 
the opportunity to repay the railroads and the country for raising 
their wages 100 per cent. The first effort to make them bear some 
small share of the economy which Granger laws, Trades Unionism in 
mines and mills, and water competition had forced upon the rail- 
roads, and which prolonged hard times had forced upon the whole 
country, was met by banded lawlessness, stoppage of business, and 
terrible destruction of property and life. 

With the railroads, reduction of wages had become a matter of 
absolute necessity. The defaults prove it ; the rates already quoted 
prove it; and of the roads chiefly affected by the strike four were 
bankrupt, the Erie, New Jersey Central, Ohio and Mississippi, and 
Marietta and Cincinnati; five have ceased paying dividends, the 
two Pennsylvania companies, the Lake Shore, Philadelphia and 
Reading, and Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western; and only two 
pay dividends, the New York Central and Baltimore and Ohio, and 
these have largely increased their debts. Operating 10,590 miles 
of road, these roads receive one third of the earnings of all roads in 
the country, but their condition since 1872 has changed thus: 































Essalogs, | Net Earnings. | Gocrenies. | Rens ™* 
Dividend-paying, 1872-3...... $44,820,049 | $17,036,440 | $48,414,564 $2,305,626 
* 1876-7... «. 43,077,824 | 17,343,796 | 74,555,711 6,004,346 
Non-paying, 1872-3 .......... 119,055,671 | 38,428,584 | 263,243,774 22,241,751 
FSIS Fc cccccdecs 97,256,633 | 34,640,944 | 302,915,572 28,338,071 
Eleven Roads, 1872-3........ 198,650,905 | 68,076,389 | 328,158,218 30,678,895 
rs “  1876-7.....+4- 168,189,175 | 59,981,957 | 496,767,748 | 43,824,395 
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Every company in the list has lost in earnings, and increased its 
debts, and its yearly interest and rentals. In view of a loss of 
4,400,000 bushels in shipments of grain before navigation began, and 
13,000,000 bushels since that time, there was no prospect that the 
roads would do as well as they did in the Centennial year, and 
it certainly can not be said that the reduction of expenses was 
attempted too soon, or without strong reason. But, whether the 
reasons were good or not, the railways had the same right with 
respect to labor that every buyer has in a free market. If Jones 
has wheat or land to sell, has he any excuse for shooting persons 
who do not want it at his price? 

The plea of the employés is, that they can not live upon the 
wages offered. It will presently be discovered that they are living, 
and that very few, if any, will voluntarily leave their places to 
obtain better wages elsewhere. There is to-day no other place on 
earth in which labor, requiring so little of training or intelligence, 
can earn as high wages as in the positions of fireman and brakeman 
on American railways. Communists have a favorite theory that 
“the world owes every man a living.” To this pretext for indis- 
criminate pillage, there is always mentally added an unwritten 
clause—that the living which the world owesany man isthat which 
suits his habits and tastes. Said a rioter, with a cigarin his mouth 
costing more than two loaves of bread, “ We can not live on the 
wages offered, and may as well be shot as starve.” If he preferred 
to hear his children cry for bread, while spending his money in 
other ways, did the world owe him something more for their food ? 
Said another, “ Wehave to run to Martinsburg, and get one meal 
there which costs us twenty-five cents, and leaves not enough from 
our daily wages to keep the family at home.” But day after day, all 
over this broad land, when men quite as industrious and worthy go 
gayly to their work, thousands of little tin pails glisten in the morn- 
ing sunlight. The children at home have bread, for the little pails 
are filled at something less than Martinsburg rates of cost. Our 
fathers did not starve, twenty years ago; though very many earned 
not more than a dollar a day, they yet contrived to save the nest- 
egg which has since made them independent. Our habits of living 
have changed very much more than the cost of living. The work- 
man of to-day thinks that he “ must have,” if not his cigar, his beer, 
ora warm dinner at an eating-house, a great many other things 
which did not enter into the cost of living twenty years ago. We 
have a right to rejoice that there has been a change for the better 
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in the condition of laborers, but we have no right to rob the rich, or 
to make war upon society, because we can not get all our accustomed 
comforts in times of general distress. Perhaps no other class of 
workmen so greatly changed in habits of life as the railway em- 
ployés during the eight years of their marvelous prosperity. Those 
who did not save, those who never looked for a stoppage of railway 
building, a shrinkage of railway profits, and an era of hard times for 
themselves, must pay the penalty precisely as capitalists who con- 
tinued to stake their millions yearly in new roads, new miils, and 
new mines, are paying the penalty for their excess of hope. 

It is true that retail prices and charges for board have not in all 
localities declined as much as the wholesale prices already quoted. 
In the main, this is because consumers are not yet willing to give 
up habits formed in extravagant times. Men who have not been 
forced by reduction of wages to curtail expenses do not in turn 
force retailers to reduce their charges. The force of gravitation as 
to retail prices is always upward. They never come down until they 
are forced down. Those who make a market by their custom, and 
those only, can force down retail prices by greater care in purchase, 
economy in living, or curtailment in wants. If they insist upon 
receiving high wages and paying high prices, long and costly strife 
may result. But the railways are not the better able to pay liberal 
wages, after the losses of July. In the end, necessities of employ- 
ers must force wages downward, and then necessities of consumers 
will force down retail prices. A few thousand little tin pails, habit- 
ually used, would soon bring railroad eating-houses to a realizing 
sense of the situation. 

The men who “ can not live on the wages offered” must remem- 
ber one fact: Other men can. The proof is, the strikers resorted 
to force. They did not say, “ Find other men at those wages if you 
can ;” they resolved: “We will not let other men take our places.” 
That other men were ready and willing, if not prevented by force or 
fear, they knew. The confession is made whenever a shot is fired 
ora torch raised. It comes out, a damning confession of desire to 
rob other labor as well as employers, when the first threat is mut- 
tered, or the first hand lifted to pull a new man from his work. 
From the very beginning, the recent strike confessed that it was a 
crime against free labor. Thousands of men were idle, and anxious 
to work; the very object of the great insurrection was to rob them 
of the chance—to compel a submission before men out of work 
could get places. Had the strikers wives and children? So had the 
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men who wanted work. But the striker declared that he could not 
or would not live on the wages offered, and the other men could and 
would. It was the business of the striker to go elsewhere. He claimed 
to be fit for better wages, and to need better, and had no business to 
trample down men who did not need better. “There is always room 
at the top ;” he who caz earn better pay is the man whose duty it is to 
goand find it. But such is ever the spirit of the Communistic Trades 
Union. It begins, in all lands, by resolving, “We can not get up; 
therefore others shall not get up.” It is not only a crime against 
others, but a crime against self—an abdication of the just ambition 
of every decent workman to better himself, either by gathering 
property, and lifting himself out of the ranks of the mere wage- 
earners, or at least by improving his position and gaining better 
wages or a more steady employment than others through industry 
and intelligence. Each member consents that the necessities of 
the poorest workmen, or the wants of the least thrifty, shall fix his 
own destiny. Each surrenders the hope and even the desire of 
winning a place by merit, and chooses to extort a place by 
force, and by force to keep down others. Crime against self, crime 
against free labor, crime against society, crime against property— 
such is the Communistic Trades Union. By its fruits we know it 
at last. 

This has been the work of the Communistic associations with 
respect to railway transportation. Like all conspiracies to defeat 
naturai laws, these associations prove mutually destructive and 
self-destructive. The miner wanted a large demand for coal and 
iron, and helped to destroy that demand, and to make transporta- 
tion more costly for the farmer and wages lower for the fireman. 
The Granger wanted more roads and cheaper transportation, and 
helped to arrest the building of roads, bringing harm to himself, the 
miner, and the fireman. The fireman wanted more railroads, and 
larger shipments by rail at rates permitting full wages for himself. 
He has helped to push many railroads into the gulf of bankruptcy, 
and compelled others to economize the more to make good property 
destroyed, and thus has prevented the vigorous competition for the 
grain traffic which was about to be renewed. The results will be 
fewer trains and lower wages for firemen, smaller consumption of 
coal and iron for miners, and more costly transportation for farmers. 
Nature does not wait for tardy human laws to punish those who 
try to cut each other’s throats. 

The right of any workman, or body of workmen, to cease work 
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whenever their wages do not suit them is not questioned. Nor 
can the right of the employer be questioned to cease the payment 
of wages which do not suit him. Either has a right to appeal toa 
free labor-market for the settlement of a dispute. If the one can get 
higher wages or the other cheaper labor, he has the right, and it is 
robbery to prevent him by intimidation or force. But it is the 
very nature of Trades Unions, and their chief object, to destroy, if 
they can, the freedom of the market. They intimidate workmen, 
intimidate employers, threaten rights of property, excite ignorant 
men, and lift that flag of insurrection against society around which 
the brutal, lawless, and desperate always rally. The first step is 
an attempt to rob an employer of that free market to which he has 
a right, and of the money which such a market would enable him 
to save. The next is always an assault upon laborers who offer to 
do the work desired—a robbery of their rights, and of the money 
which they wish to earn for families in want. Hot words usually end 
in hot deeds. The consciousness of wrong-doing prompts the doing 
of greater wrong to escape defeat and loss. The first act of violence 
is apt to be resented by justly-indignant employers and free workmen. 
Thus by sure steps the conspiracy against rights of property and the 
freedom of labor ends in an appeal to the bludgeon, the torch, or the 
assassin’s bullet. The unions are not guiltless when those who burn 
and kill are not members. Every attempt to deprive employers or 
other laborers of their rights is an act of war against civilized society, 
and it summonsall desperate and abandoned creatures to join those 
who defy the laws. The firemen who resolved, “ We intend no 
violence, but shall not let other men take our places,” virtually 
invited every law-breaker to assist them in a riot, and made them- 
selves responsible for every torch that was brandished, and every 
shot that was fired. 

What shall be done? That local governments, as now consti- 
tuted, are utterly incompetent to deal with the spirit of Commun- 
ism has been proved by shameful events. Our free institutions will 
be destroyed by that spirit, if unchecked, but not less surely by a 
centralization of power to prevent Communistic laws, and suppress 
Communistic societies. It is a significant and startling event that 
a prominent statesman, and the dominant party in one of the 
largest States, formally propose as a remedy the virtual control of 
railways by the Federal Government. Does any man seriously 
believe that four thousand millions of property, with revenues of 
five hundred millions yearly, in the hands of men who already 
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make and unmake Senators and Representatives in many States, 
can be controlled by a free government? It would be simpler to elect 
Colonel Scott perpetual President of the United States with powers 
of dictator. If ever the United States makes it necessary for railway 
property and railway managers either to control the Government 
or be controlled by it, the end is sure. The necessity of self-pro- 
tection against the Communistic spirit in Congress will band 
together instantly all railway owners and managers, not to resist 
but to “run” the Government. Four thousand millions will never 
be owned by two hundred men who think back-pay and mileage 
“an object,” and vote themselves tooth-picks and the franking priv- 
ilege. We shall surely escape Communism, in that case, because 
we shall surely take Despotism as better. That another alternative 
than this may be found, and one not pregnant with destruction of 
free institutions in either event, must be the hope of patriotic 
citizens. 











TO CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. 





I. 


ON THE NEW CHURCH SPIRE AT GRASBY, IN CONNECTION WITH THE POETRY OF 


CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. 


GRACEFUL it rises on the green hill-side, 
That fair white spire, and points men to the sky, 
A silent preacher to the casual eye 
O’er field and wold and woodland far and wide. 
Though but of yesterday, it will abide 
While centuries, like the summer clouds, flit by: 
A landmark, it will lift its head on high, 
From age to age the hamlet’s crown and pride. 
Meanwhile another structure not cf stone, 
A life-work built of pure and lofty rhyme, 
Beneath the shadow of that spire has grown 
To lend its beauty to the aftertime; 
When Grasby shall assert its kindred claim 
With cherished Grasmere to poetic fame. 





II. 
To MRs. CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. 


O “Lapy,” art thou not “elect”—to stand 

And daily minister to one so dear, 

Who, with his sweet-toned Muse, has won the ear 
Of many a loving listener through the land: 
Whose Sonnet-lyre, touched with a cunning hand, 

Has wakened dulcet echoes, soft and clear, 

Destined to wander on from year to year, 

Nor ever fail “fit audience’ to command. 
Well may it all thy pious care engage 

Our fragile Songster to defend from harm, 
And keep him prisoner in his mortal cage: 

That still with measured music he may charm 
The cultured sense, till seasonable age 

Lays his tired head on an Almighty arm! 


























THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 


HE subject of this article has been the theme of more discus- 

sion in this and other countries than any other similar topic for 
upwards of a hundred years. This has been owing partly to the 
merits of the productions, and partly to the uncertainty of the 
identity of the author. It is now more than a century since a se- 
ries of communications, published in the London Pudblic Advertiser, 
over the signature of Junius, produced an unexampled sensation 
upon the popular mind in England. They brought upon Mr. 
Henry Sampson Woodfall, the editor of the journal in which they 
appeared, severe punishment for their publication. The power and 
effect of the letters, however, were not lessened by this result, 
nor by other equally strong efforts of a corrupt administration to 
arrest the hand by which the principles and doctrines inculcated by 
them were penned. The work of the Unknown writer went on. 
The magic power of the unseen hand aroused the masses to a due 
appreciation of the perils which threatened their liberties from in- 
sidious departures from the principles of Magna Charta. The 
public sentiment of the kingdom was stirred to its lowest depth. 
The ministry were compelled to change their internal policy in 
many of its most obnoxious features, and it is not deemed as ven- 
turing too far to affirm that to Junius more than to any other man 
of his day is Great Britain indebted for the rescue of her Constitu- 
tion from the attempts then made for its overthrow by undermining 
the foundation principles upon which it rested. Principles, pre- 
cepts, and doctrines which accomplished so much for the benefit of 
mankind inthe eighteenth century may well be kept alive by the 
sentinels and devotees of liberty for allagestocome. The fashion of 
late years, and more especially of British writers north of the Tweed, 
has clearly indicated adisposition to underrate the full merits of the 
writings of Junius, and to ignore, to a great extent, the full measure of 
their accomplishment. This is partly done by attempting to establish 
their authorship upon some inferior person, in order that the old 
inference may follow, that nothing good can come out of Nazareth. 
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It is also partly done by representing the chief merit of the letters 
to consist in their pointed style of invective, and characterizing 
some of them not only as unjustly abusive, but personally scurril- 
ous. This was certainly the object of Lords Brougham and Macau- 
lay in what they wrote upon the subject; and in their attempts to 
fix the authorship upon one who, at the time, filled the chief clerk- 
ship in the War Department, but who afterwards, by knighthood, 
was known as Sir Philip Francis. It is the object of this article 
not only to arraign for condemnation the most wayward fashion 
referred to, but to vindicate the character of these celebrated letters 
from any such aspersions, and their authorship from any such 
hypothesis. The great truths proclaimed by Junius, whoever he 
may have been, as well as the style and earnestness with which 
they were enforced, constitute lessons which statesmen in all ages, 
climes, and countries may profit by studying. In them are to be 
found not only the best model of the purest English and the most 
elegant forms of expression, but the embodiment of the soundest 
political doctrines and loftiest patriotism, inspired by the most 
dauntless spirit, to be met with anywhere in English history. It is 
not too extravagant to affirm that neither Chatham, in his grandest 
bursts of oratory, nor Burke, with all the power and grace of his 
pen, has left any thing superior to the writings of Junius, in force of 
thought, eloquence of expression, or devotion to country. Apart 
from the general official corruption of the day, the questions which 
mainly aroused Junius in 1769 and kept him on the public arena 
until 1772 were those gross abuses of power by the British ministry 
which attended their studied attacks upon the liberty of the Press 
—upon the rights of juries to judge of the law as well as the facts 
in all criminal prosecutions—and upon the equally glaring violation 
of public right in fixing an unconstitutional disability to hold a seat 
in the House of Commons upon a member duly returned thereto 
by the proper electors. It was upon these three questions chiefly 
that Junius’s powers were exhibited; and upon them his achieve- 
ments were certainly sufficient to fill to the brim any man’s fame, 
however high may have been the aspirations of his ambition. 
Within three years the Ministry were compelled to let go their 
usurpatory grasp of power in all these particulars. The liberty of 
the Press was vindicated and re-established. In the matter of the 
right of juries to judge of the law as well as the facts in criminal 
prosecutions, Mansfield, with shame, was brought to retract his 
former doctrines and reverse a former judgment, under the power 
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of truth, wielded by the pen of Junius. The House of Commons 
was driven from its usurpation of the rights of electors. Even 
Wilkes, who had been repeatedly denied his seat in that body be- 
cause of the disability so flagitiously attempted to be fixed upon 
him, was finally admitted without contest; and the unconstitutional 
disability was ultimately expunged from the journals of the House. 
Such were the triumphs of popular rights in those days under this 
great Unknown leader. Reference in this article is of course made 
to those letters only which Junius himself avowed, compiled, and 
published in book form in 1772, with a dedication to the English 
nation. This restriction justice to the author requires to be made, 
because in those days there were doubtless many spurious Juniuses, 
as there were, at another period, many false Christs; and because 
many anonymous letters appeared in the same and other journals, 
about the same time and subsequently, which have been attributed 
to Junius without proper authority, and from which most unjusti- 
fiable attempts have been made to detract from the merits of those 
which alone should be considered genuine. One object of the 
author in collecting, publishing, and dedicating his own letters as 
he did was, doubtless, to exclude those spurious ones which had 
been erroneously attributed to him. The real Junius, to be judged 
fairly, should be held responsible for style or matter in those letters 
only which appear in the volume published by his authority. In 
reference to the criticism that several of the acknowledged genuine 
letters are scurrilous in their personal attacks, a few words here will 
suffice. That several of these do contain expressions which were 
scathing, scorching, and of a character to cause the subjects of them 
to writhe under their burning influence, is readily admitted. But 
does this justly subject them to the condemnation of the outpour- 
ings of a malevolent heart? Is it evidence of malevolence to char- 
acterize crime by itstrue name? Truth is, indeed, a terrible probe, 
which often has to be used by the most humane as well as sympa- 
thetic surgeon, if he would save his patient, however much the 
patient may suffer and writhe under the needful operation. Men 
high in authority in England at that time, not excepting the king, 
needed such a probe and such a political surgeon. Malice or per- 
sonal ill-will by no means necessarily attends the strongest or most 
indignant condemnation of public acts or measures. What stronger 
or harsher words were ever used than those uttered by the Purifier 
of the Temple of Religion in his denunciations against its defilers, 
when he hesitated not to characterize them as “hypocrites” and 
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“robbers of widows’ houses,” and likened them to “ whited sepul- 
chres, filled with dead men’s bones,” and who proclaimed that for 
such and other iniquities they should “ receive the greater damna- 
tion ;” and who also declared that these deceivers of the people, 
“after compassing sea and land to make one proselyte, made 
him two-fold more the child of hell than themselves”? Do these 
words, in themselves, in their due connection, and with their proper 
reference, imply either personal ill-will or general malevolence? 
Can any one suppose that the Great Melchisedek, with all the 
infirmities of human nature upon him, save sin, was influenced in 
these utterances by malice or hate ? Was it not rather from the 
consciousness that the salvation of a world depended upon the an- 
nouncement of truths, however condemnatory they might be of the 
conduct of men in authority, however high their places? May it 
not, with all due reverence, be asked if there is a single sentence in 
Junius harsher in its denunciations, or one, taken in its proper con- 
nection, which breathes a spirit of more malevolence than those 
referred to in the sacred text? In all such matters the spirit which 
prompts the invective or denunciation is not to be judged of alone 
by the language used, but by the surroundings, and the facts upon 
which it rests its justification. Could the Redeemer of Mankind 
have been moved by any thing akin to malevolence, or hate, or fac- 
tious spite against the Scribes and Pharisees of his day? Was he 
not rather moved by the profoundest feelings of compassion for 
them, mingled with the most earnest desire to save them by these 
strongest utterances of truth? In Junius’s letters to the Dukes of 
Grafton and Bedford, which have been most complained of in this 
respect, there is nothing which is inconsistent with a like spirit. 
The same may be said of his letters to Lord Mansfield, and even 
the one to the King, for the publication of which Woodfall was 
made to suffer so severely. In the last-mentioned—the one to the 
King—from the beginning to the end there is nothing more con- 
spicuous than an earnest desire of a true Briton to arouse in the 
breast of the occupant of the Throne a sense of his high duty to 
call about him such counselors as would aid him in preserving, in- 
stead of destroying, the liberties of his country. The whole of this, 
as well as of all his Letters, bears the indisputable marks of emana- 
tions from the head and heart of one elevated high above the 
sphere of those who join in factious struggle for bare place and 
power or the emoluments of office—one thoroughly devoted to the 
principles of the British Constitution and the preservation of the 
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liberties of his country under it. So much, at this time, upon the 
merits and achievements, as well as the style of Junius. 

Who this great Unknown writer was, that wielded so potent a 
pen, with a power which so electrified the entire masses of the 
kingdom, was the greatest and most bewildering mystery of that 
day. Every effort was made to discover him, but without the slight- 
est success. It was not until nearly half a century after the 
accomplishment of his work and the dedication of his writings, with 
his published declaration that he was “the sole depository of his 
own secret,” and that it should “perish with him,” that the first 
attempt was regularly made, with collected data and assumed pre- 
tensions of having raised the mask and exposed the personal iden- 
tity of the people’s idol. This was by a Mr. Taylor, who published 
a book in London, in 1816, entitled “Junius Identified.” His 
object was to show that Sir Philip Francis, then living, was the 
author. On the question of identity it is not the purpose of this 
article to show who Junius was, but to show who he could not have 
been. Upon this line some considerations must never be lost sight 
of. These embrace certain essential requisites of character which 
must have been possessed by any one whose claims to the author- 
ship are set up and urged from any quarter whatsoever. The true 
Junius, when discovered, must fit the outlines of that individuality 
and position which are unmistakably stamped upon his writings. 
The real author of these productions, for instance, must have been a 
man of wealth, or with pecuniary resources placing him far above 
all dependence on subordinate official service for means of support, 
as clearly appears from his private correspondence with Woodfall, 
who was imprisoned for publishing the Letters, and from his sur- 
render to him of his entire copy-right interest in the subsequent 
publication of them in book form in 1772. His vast learning and 
extensive general information very unmistakably appear throughout 
his productions. He must have been a man of leisure as well as of 
fortune and culture. He was a Briton to the core, and unsur- 
passed in his devotion to the liberties of his country as secured 
in Magna Chartt. Intellectually, he certainly had no superior at 
the time in England. This is clear from the manner in which he 
disposed of Blackstone in the case of the Middlesex election, and of 
Mansfield on the rights of juries in all criminal cases whatsoever to 
be the sole judges of the law as well as the facts. All these condi- 
tions, qualities, and essential requisites to fit the true character (to 
say nothing of others) should be ever borne in mind when the ques- 
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tion of the identity of Junius is raised. The first of his feats which 
thoroughly attracted the attention of the leading minds of the 
country, and started an anxious inquiry in the circles of the most 
intellectual as to who he could be, was the one in which he so com- 
pletely floored Blackstone on a question of parliamentary law. 
This most learned commentator on the general laws of England, as 
well as the laws governing both Houses of Parliament, was then a 
member of the Commons, and, siding with the Ministry, justified 
the action of the House in the exclusion of Wilkes because of his 
alleged disability, and the seating of Luttrell, the minority candi- 
date, who was put up by the minions of the Ministry. The com- 
ments of Junius upon this learned Judge’s position called forth from 
him a reply, in pamphlet form, to his anonymous assailant, which 
cost him some time, as well as labor, to prepare, in which he cited 
the celebrated case of Walpole asa precedent in point. Only a few 
days passed before his harassing and unknown assailant was again 
upon him, through the columns of the Advertiser, utterly demolish- 
ing the shelter under which the learned commentator had sought 
refuge, and showing, with unanswerable clearness, that the prece- 
dent cited, so far from sustaining the position for which it had been 
brought forth, most clearly left it without the slightest ground to 
stand upon. 

Walpole had been declared to be ineligible to the same House 
from which he had been expelled for high crimes and misdemean- 
ors, but his minority competitor had not been voted in on the 
ground that the votes cast for him were null and void because of 
his ineligibility. The great right of suffrage had not been so out- 
raged. The election had been referred back to the people. Sir 
William Blackstone, in quoting only a part of this record in this 
precedent cited by him had doubtless misled many of the ablest 
lawyers in the kingdom. He seemed really to be misled by it him- 
self, for he asserted with confidence that he would meet Junius 
on his own ground with a case directly in poiat. But when Junius 
came back so quickly with his extinguisher of the learned commen- 
tator and his precedent directly in point, all England was aroused 
in wonder and amazement as to who this man could be, who had 
thus, with two thrusts, thoroughly harpooned the acknowledged 
‘whale of the British law, and sent him spouting cascades of his own 
blood instead of those of the briny element of his usual sport. 

This reply of Junius to Blackstone must have taken even Cam- 
den and Chatham by surprise. Neither of them could have been 
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aware of the historic facts brought out by Junius. Chatham had 
discussed the question in the House of Lords with great vehemence 
and eloquence. He had said, in speaking of the action of the Com- 
mons in voting out Wilkes and voting in Luttrell, as they had done, 
that “a breach has been made in the Constitution; the battlements 
are dismantled ; the citadel is open to the first invader; the walls 
totter. What remains, then, but for us to stand foremost in the 
breach, to repair or perish in it?” But he had not exposed the pre- 
cedent by which the defenders of the Ministry attempted to justify 
the monstrous deed! It was after this was done by the hand of 
the great Unknown correspondent of the Pudlic Advertiser, that 
Burke, in the House, exclaimed, “‘ How comes this Junius to have 
broke through the cobwebs of the law, and to range uncontrolled, 
unpunished, through the land? The myrmidons of the Court have 
been long, and are still, pursuing him in vain. They will not spend 
their time upon me, or you, or you! No, they disdain such vermin 
when the mighty boar of the forest, that has broken through all 
their toils, is before them. But what will all their efforts avail? 
No sooner has he wounded one than he lays another dead at his 
feet. For my part, when I saw his attack upon the King, I own 
my blood rancold. . . . . . . Kings, Lords, and Commons 
are but the sport of his fury. Were he a member of this House, 
what might not be expected from his knowledge, his firmness and 
integrity? He would be easily known by his contempt of all 
danger, by his penetration, by his vigor. Nothing would escape 
his vigilance and activity. Bad ministers could conceal nothing 
from his sagacity; nor could promises nor threats induce him to 
conceal any thing from the public.” 

Now, on the point of personal identity, may not the question in 
this connection be most pertinently put—Is it probable that any one 
filling a clerkship in any of the departments of government could 
have beet possessed of such extraordinary powers as Burke here 
recognized in Junius, and such as he exhibited throughout his whole 
career? Could Philip Francis, clerk, have overmatched Mansfield 
and Blackstone on questions of law? Isn't the supposition utterly 
untenable upon rational principles? Is it not even preposterous? 
It is true the greatest intellects often rise and develop from the 
humblest walks and most subordinate positions. As eaglets, how 
ever, they not only burst the shell, but quit the nest when they are 
fitted for that higher sphere in which they were made to move. 
Genius never fails to occupy its proper place in due time. It 
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is upon record, notwithstanding, that both Lord Brougham and 
Lord Macaulay have expressed very decided opinions in favor of 
such an hypothesis, and have declared their belief that those cele- 
brated letters were written by Philip Francis, who, at the time, was 
chief clerk in the war office, and who was afterwards sent out with 
Hastings to India, and who, after his return, was knighted as Sir 
Philip. Macaulay’s reasons for this opinion deserve to be particu- 
larly noticed, especially as they have controlled the opinions of so 
many thousands in Great Britain and, perhaps, in this and other 
countries. They are as follows—presented in full, as they appear 
in his article on Hastings: 


“The ablest of the new Councillors was, beyond all doubt, Philip Francis. His 
acknowledged compositions proved that he possessed considerable eloquence and 
information. Several years passed in the public offices had formed him to habits 
of business. His enemies had never denied that he had a fearless and manly spirit, 
and his friends, we are afraid, must acknowledge that his estimate of himself was 
extravagantly high, that his temper was irritable, that his deportment was often rude 
and petulant, and that his hatred was of intense bitterness and long duration. It is 
scarcely possible to mention this.eminent man without adverting, for a moment, to 
the question which his name at once suggests to every mind. Was he the author of 
the Letters of Junius? Our own firm belief is, that he was. The external evidence 
is, we think, such as would support a verdict in a civil, nay, in a criminal proceed- 
ing. The handwriting of Junius is the very peculiar handwriting of Francis, slightly 
disguised. As to the position, pursuits, and connections of Junius, the following 
are the most important facts which can be considered as clearly proved: First, that 
he was acquainted with the technical forms of the Secretary of State’s office ; sec- 
ondly, that he was intimately acquainted with the business of the war office; 
thirdly, that he, during the year 1770, attended debates in the House of Lords, and 
took notes of speeches, particularly of the speeches of Lord Chatham ; fourthly, that 
he bitterly resented the appointment of Mr. Chamier to the place of Deputy Secretary 
of War ; fifthly, that he was bound by some strong tie to the first Lord Holland. 
Now, Francis passed ‘some years in the Secretary of State’s office. He was subse- 
quently chief clerk of the war office. He repeatedly mentioned that he had himself, 
in 1770, heard Lord Chatham, and some of those speeches were actually printed 
from his notes. He resigned his clerkship at the war office from resentment at the 
appointment of Mr.Chamier. It was by Lord Holland that he was first introduced 
into the public service. Now here are five marks, all of which ought to be found in 
Junius. They are all five found in Francis. We do not believe that more than two 
of them can be found in any other person whatever. If this argument does not 
settle the question, there is an end of all reasoning on circumstantial evidence.” 


Did ever a non sequitur more aptly apply to any claimed logical 
conclusion from circumstantial evidence? The argument is: Be- 
cause circumstances fit a certain hypothesis in five points, and fit 
no other suggested hypothesis in more than two, therefore the 
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question is settled by a majority of the points of the agreement as 
an election is determined by a majority of votes polled; and this 
conclusion is to follow, notwithstanding facts are known to exist 
clearly showing a total want of fitness on many other points. 
Who ever heard of such a rule of reasoning on circumstantial evi- 
dence? This kind of evidence is, indeed, of the highest order and 
strongest character, and most inexorable in its logical exactions 
when the fitness on all points that can be suggested is perfect, but 
no rational conclusion can be drawn from it if the fitness fails on 
any one essential point, however numerous may be those on which 
the agreement is established, whether they be five or five hundred, 
or any other number. The chain, to be binding, must be wanting 
in not a single link. No conclusion can be logically drawn in such 
cases where the established facts do not fit the hypothesis in every 
conceivable point. If Francis’s position in the war office did enable 
him to bring important information to light from that quarter, how 
did this enable him to be equally familiar with every other depart- 
ment of the government, foreign as well as domestic, and to deal 
with the general political lore of his country with a correctness and 
an ability unsurpassed by Coke, Sidney, or Locke? 

The remark of Lord Macaulay that, if the argument presented 
by him in this case does not settle the question of the identity of 
Junius, “there is an end of all reasoning on circumstantial evi- 
dence,” is saved from contempt only by the source from which it 
comes. ‘The same may be said of his remarks on what he calls the 
internal evidences which are derived from a comparison of the 
spirit and tone of the letters of Junius with those of Sir Philip 
Francis. These remarks it is unnecessary to quote at large, for 
they are founded entirely upon his assumption that Junius was 
influenced by hate and private revenge, which caused him to in- 
dulge in a “ savage brutality” in his assaults upon personal charac- 
ter. In this he assumes there is a fitness on one of the five points 
in his hypothesis. This point has been already commented on, as 
far as concerns Junius. Nothing need be added to what has 
already been said upon it. Lord Macaulay, as well as Lord 
Brougham, had particular reasons, which need not be stated, for a 
strong personal disrelish of some of the sentiments of Junius. This, 
of itself, may account for their readiness to weaken the force of his 
doctrines by attributing them to an inferior personage, who may 
have been known to be of irritable temper, resentful and spiteful, 
though possessed of considerable talent. Now in reference to 
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Lord Macaulay’s hypothesis and five points, showing that Sir Philip 
Francis was the author of Junius, a few remarks only may be sub- 
mitted. 

The first is, that no historic facts are better settled than that Sir 
Philip was still living when Taylor's publication was first made, 
pointing him out as “ Junius Identified,” and lived for upwards of 
twenty years afterwards—many years after Brougham’s announce- 
ment of his belief that he was the author; and yet he who had now 
become knighted, and who was unquestionably a man of marked 
ability for one of his rank, and whose character for courage, honor, 
and truth was unsullied, not only denied to the day of his death 
the authorship of these letters, but on several occasions evinced a 
feeling of indignation at the imputation that he was. Secondly, if 
Sir Philip Francis did write the letters of Junius, then he must be 
regarded as one among the basest and meanest of mankind; for at 
the time he must have been writing them, he was being fed by the 
very ministry against whom his thunders were hurled. He was 
then chief clerk at the war office. How does this point fit the 
hypothesis? Nay, more, he first got a situation in that office 
through the influence of Mr. Ellis, then at the head of it—not Lord 
Holland—and yet, this Mr. Ellis, his great patron, is the same man 
upon whose conduct on the presentation of the petition of the suf- 
fragans of London in the case of the Middlesex election, Junius so 
scathingly comments in one of his ablest letters. How does this 
point fit the hypothesis? What is meaner or baser than insidious- 
ly to strike the hand of one from whom daily sustenance, with 
honorable position, is received and enjoyed? Can any man suppose 
that Philip Francis would have acted such a part? What motive 
could he have had in doing it? Some spirits may be low and mean 
enough, under the pressure of want, to exhibit such acts of ingrati- 
tude when bread is their object. This could not have been his, for 
he was then furnished means of subsistence through the kindness 
of the very parties he was assailing, and their displacement from 
power would have defeated the ends aimed at by his debasement. 
Moreover, after Sir Philip came back from India, and was returned 
as a member of the House of Commons, in 1783, he took occasion 
to express his profound acknowledgments of gratitude to Mr. Ellis 
as one of his earliest patrons and benefactors, for whom he had 
ever cherished sentiments of the highest personal esteem and re- 
gard as well as equal admiration for his public character. These 
facts, without mentioning numerous others that might be stated, 
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are quite sufficient to outweigh all of Macaulay’s five points in 
settling the question as to Sir Philip Francis being the author of 
Junius. Junius could not have been a daseman. Neither can it be 
supposed, without proof, that Sir Philip Francis was one. Another 
remark in passing may be here made, which is, that no one of the 
numerous writers who have attempted to identify Francis with 
Junius, from Taylor to Brougham, from Brougham to Macaulay ; 
and from Macaulay to Twisleton (with his expert in handwriting), 
were friendly to the doctrines and sentiments of Junius. Hence all 
their arguments should be the more closely scanned, and their de- 
ductions the more closely watched. The same remark is applicable 
to a most notable article published in the London Quarterly Review 
in December, 1851, fixing, as the writer attempted, the authorship 
upon Thomas Lyttleton, son of Lord George Lyttleton, who was in 
the House of Peers at the time Junius figured. This reviewer, like 
the other parties named, was no friend to the principles inculcated 
by Junius, and entertained a very different estimate of his charac- 
ter as a political writer and teacher from that to which he was cer- 
tainly entitled; yet he most unquestionably makes out a much 
stronger case for the junior Lyttleton hypothesis than has ever 
been made out for Francis or any body else. Two facts only in 
support of the Lyttleton hypothesis will here be mentioned. 
First, the fact that the younger Lyttleton was returned to Parlia- 
ment as a member from Breedley in 1768, and on his seat being 
contested, was ousted early in 1769. This simple fact, barely re- 
lated as an incident in the biographical sketch of Thomas Lyttle- 
ton, furnishes one of the strongest reasons to a logical mind why 
‘ he might have been the author of Junius; much stronger than any 
of those insisted upon by the writer referred to, especially in con- 
nection with the power of debate exhibited by Lyttleton during 
the short period he was a member of the House, according to the 
Reviewer, together with his universally admitted distinction in 
scholarship, learning, and general attainments. This fact, of itself, 
fully accounts for how Junius might have been so ready for his 
rencontre with Blackstone in the Middlesex case, and how it could 
be that there was in England a man as yet unknown to fame who 
knew more of the laws of Parliament, with the precedents govern- 
ing the qualifications and returns of members of the House, than 
even Sir William Blackstone himself. This subject, asa matter of 
course, the junior Lyttleton had made a special study. He was 
personally deeply interested in it. His highest aspirations had de- 
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pended upon the correct administration of these laws, rules, and 
precedents in his own case. He had doubtless mastered the sub- 
ject, and rendered himself familiar with every precedent, running 
back on the journals to the earliest record. Thus it appears how 
he at least might have possessed a special knowledge in this de- 
partment of parliamentary law which rendered him an overmatch 
for Blackstone, and which caused Burke to style him “ the great 
boar of the forest.” Secondly, a remarkable coincidence which 
may be here noted: Junius’s correspondence with Woodfall began 
almost simultaneously with the loss by Lyttleton of his seat in the 
House of Commons, which he attributed to the corrupt influence 
of the ministry. He was voted out early in January, 1769. The 
first of Junius’s acknowledged and avowed letters to Woodfall bears 
date 21st of January, 1769; a few days after the loss by Lyttleton 
of his seat by a party vote. These two facts greatly outweigh, in 
behalf of the Lyttleton advocates, all of the five points of Macaulay 
in support of his Sir Philip Francis theory. 

But the object of this article, as stated before, is not to show 
who was the author of these letters, but to vindicate the character 
of the doctrines and principles inculcated by them; as well as to 
show that the claim set up for their authorship in behalf of Sir 
Philip Francis can not be maintained upon any rational hypothesis. . 
The world’s literary enigma, therefore, for the last century, remains 
still unsolved. The mystery of Junius’s identity is as great to-day 
as it was in 1769. The real person of this great author is still 
“stat nominis umbra ;” and the probability is, that no part of his 
work was better done than that in which he undertook to ba the 
“sole depository of his own secret.” If so, it certainly perished 
with him. His principles and teachings, however, still live and will 
live forever. They are as dear to Englishmen now as they were 
when first proclaimed. What profounder political lessons were ever 
uttered by any statesman or sage than those to be found in the 
volume referred to? The dedicatory address itself is among the 
richest legacies ever bequeathed to mankind. In it he says to his 
countrymen : 

“ Let me exhort you, conjure you, never to suffer an invasion of 
your political Constitution, however minute the instance may ap- 
pear, to pass by without a determined, persevering resistance. One 
precedent creates another. They soon accumulate and constitute 
law. What yesterday was fact, to-day is doctrine. Examples are 
supposed to justify the most dangerous measures, and where they 
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do not suit exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy. Be assured 
that the laws which protect us in our civil rights grow out of the 
Constitution, and they must fall or flourish with it. This is not the 
cause of faction, or of party, or of any individual, but the common 
interest of every man in Britain. 

“Let it be impressed upon your minds, let it be instilled into 
your children, that the liberty of the Press is the palladium of all 
the civil, political, and religious rights of an Englishman; and that 
the rights of juries to return a general verdict in all [criminal] cases 
whatsoever is an essential part of our Constitution not to be con- 
trolled or limited by the Judges, nor in any shape questionable by 
the Legislature. The power of King, Lords, and Commons is not 
an arbitrary power. They are the trustees, not the owners of the 
estate. The fee-simple is in us. They can not alienate, they can 
not waste. . . . . . The power of the Legislature is limited, 
not only by the general rules of natural justice, and the welfare of 
the community; but by the forms and principles of our particular 
Constitution. If this doctrine be not true, we must admit that the 
Kings, Lords, and Commons have no rule to direct their resolu- 
tions, but merely their own will and pleasure. They might unite 
the Legislature and executive power in the same hands, and dis- 
solve the Constitution by an Act of Parliament. But I am per- 
suaded you will not leave it to the choice of seven hundred persons, 
notoriously corrupted by the Crown, whether seven millions of their 
equals shall be freemen or slaves.” 

These are grand as well as imperishable truths, springing. from 
the brain and heart of one who, in the productions referred to has 
given no evidence of his being influenced in their utterance by any 
such low and mean motives as spring from sordidness, selfishness, 
personal hate or malignancy, or even aspirations of ambition. They 
bear the marks of the pure and lofty sentiments of an incorruptible 
patriot, and should be cherished by every friend of constitutional 
liberty in every country, age, and clime. 














MODERN ARMIES AND MODES OF WAR- 
FARE AS BEARING ON PEACE. 


S though in anticipation of the present war between Russia and 
Turkey, and since the date of the war between France and Ger- 
many, the constitution and organization of the armies of all the 
leading European states have, of late, undergone a decisive change. 
The modes of warfare, especially as dependent on scientific inven- 
tions and economical applications, have been submitted to inno- 
vating alterations, which are closely parallel with each stride in the 
march of industrial progress. Even the laws of war are being sub- 
jected to a novel process of systematic revision, and are being taught 
to conform to the demands of a better calculated utility, if not of 
an advancing morality. It could not have been expected that facts 
so sudden and so universal would elude general attention, and, as a 
matter of fact, they have not. Military writers, politicians, econo- 
mists, and social philosophers have based all sorts of auguries for 
the future on the character and magnitude of the new European 
armies, and, no doubt, many of these speculations are sound, and 
will have a fruitful bearing on practice. But there is one aspect 
of these changes which has either wholly escaped attention, or 
has met with far less attention than it has deserved—that is, the 
bearing of all these changes on the reduction of the frequency of 
wars, or on the total abolition of war. 

It is impossible to conceive that changes so vast, so widely 
ramified, and so vital, as those now affecting the preparations for 
war, and the actual conduct of wars, can be without any influence 
in generally predisposing nations for war or for peace ;eand even if 
there are those who regard all hopes for a time of permanent peace 
as utopian, it is not denied in any quarter that there are general 
causes which produce both peace and war, and that these causes 
can, to some extent, be controlled so as to foster the one and not 
the other. With a view, then, partly, to prognosticate the increas- 
ing tendencies in Europe towards peace or war, and, partly, to direct 
sympathy and guide practical action in some directions rather than 
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in others, it is worth while accurately to estimate the real nature of 
the extensive military changes which have been accomplished, and 
to trace their probable influence on the reduction of the frequency 
of wars. The changes in the constitution and organization of 
armies are still going forward, and in some countries, as England, 
have only just commenced. It is, however, well recognized in con- 
stitutional countries that the modes of filling and of controlling the 
army belong as much to the field of general public discussion as to 
that of military experience, and that even distinct and immediate 
military advantages must not be sought at too heavy a price to 
public liberty or to the permanent interests of peace. In solving 
the problems of new organization which may yet be presented, it 
may thus be a highly relevant consideration to reflect how far the 
changes which have recently been brought about have increased or 
diminished the chance of recurrent wars. There are, probably, 
few persons nowadays who would have the hardihood to deny that, 
other things being equal, that course is to be preferred which, on the 
whole, is likely to promote and not to endanger general peace. It 
may, too, prove a matter of consolation, that even those institutions 
and practices which are most disastrous in the present, and ought 
least to be maintained or copied, do, nevertheless, in some respects 
operate in a way which must finally bring about their own annihi- 
lation. Thus, even some of the most alarming phases of modern 
national life may, when strictly scrutinized, be found rife with 
hopefulness for a not very distant future. Where the prospect is, 
for the present, the most gloomy, and the only lesson to be learnt 
from looking around is what to avoid, there may, on a closer view, 
be presented the vision of a stable and pacific future, of which the 
longest interval of peace in past history is only a flickering 
image. 

It will be convenient to distribute the subject under the follow- 
ing four heads: (1) Modes of recruiting for the army; (2) the size 
of armies in peace and in war; (3) the organization and internal 
constitution of armies; (4) modes and instruments of warfare. 

(1.) Modes of Recruiting for the Army.—There are three generic 
modes which are possible for replenishing the ranks of the army, 
though each mode admits of numerous variations. There is, first, the 
mode of depending on the ordinary laws of supply and demand, and 
of trusting to the competition of the army with other branches of 
remunerative industry. This mode is still pursued in England, 
though much fault has been found with its operation, and proposals 
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of one kind and another have been made to alter it. It has been 
said that the class of soldiers supplied belongs to the dregs of the 
population; that the number of deserters is enormous; and that, 
depending as the supply does on the general conditions of trade, 
voluntary enlistment is too precarious for a nation to rely upon at 
all times. Proposals have been made in the House of Commons, 
especially by Mr. John Holms, M.P. for Hackney, to meet the 
objections to voluntary recruiting by shortening the terms of ser- 
vice, raising the soldier’s pay, facilitating marriage in the army, and 
generally ameliorating the conditions of the service. Though Mr. 
Holms’s comprehensive scheme has not been yet carried out, it 
marks the directions in which improvements are already being spon- 
taneously made by the authorities. Shorter terms of service have 
been introduced, deferred pay has been granted; and the pay of 
non-commissioned officers increased. The result during the past 
year (1876) seems to have been satisfactory. According to the 
Report of the Inspector-General of Recruiting for 1876, all the 
requisite recruits have been obtained with such facility, that the 
standard of requirements, which had in some points been lowered, 
is to be raised again. The number of recruits for the year is 29,370 
as against 18,494 in 1875. 

The second mode of recruiting is that of determining how many 
men are required for the army either each year, or at a special crisis, 
and then forcibly levying them throughout the country by a process 
of balloting. This was the practice which the first Napoleon’s 
wars rendered so familiar to Europe, and which still has a peculiar 
connection with his name. 

The third mode is that which has only within the last few years 
been put in practice by all the chief European states, and may be 
described as that of universal service modified by the ballot. Every 
male citizen within certain limits, and when not within classes spe- 
cially exempted, is not only liable to active service for a certain 
number of years, but, owing to the way in which the magnitude of 
the army is, in practice, adjusted to the population, is pretty sure 
to be actually compelled to serve. The ballot is used to determine 
either who shall compose the narrow margin between the numbers 
of recruits needed, and the number of citizens available for the 
draft, or (as in France) who shall serve for five years, and who for 
six months or a year. In Germany the ballot, in some districts, is 
never resorted to at all, and the authorities generally discountenance 
its use, as letting in an element of chance which is not conducive to 
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the good of the service. Thus in 1862 the number of male citizens 
coming of age was 227,000, of which 69,000 were found available for 
service. Sixty-three thousand was the required contingent, and thus 
only 6000 would be saved from active service by the ballot. In 1867 
262,000 male citizens came of age, of which 110,000 passed as fit for 
service. One hundred thousand of these were taken. About a 
margin of 10 per cent on the available population is allowed to 
remain outside the demands of the army for active service of three 
years’ duration. 

In France, the contingent needed each year is divided into two 
classes, of which the first is to serve for a full period of five years, 
and the second for six months or (in certain cases) for one year. 
Somewhere about 300,000 male citizens annually come of age, of 
whom 150,000 are found to be exempted. Of the remainder, 75,000 
fall into the first class,and 75,000into the second. This would give 
about 450,000 men in the standing active army. The A/manach 
de Gotha, however, estimates as the result of the reorganization now 
proceeding, that the active army will consist of 704,714 men. 

In Austria, the ballot divides the annual contingent into three 
classes, of which the first, consisting of 95,000, serve at once for three 
years in the line, the second forms a reserve for recruiting the 
standing army, and the third pass into the /andwehr or reserve force, 
which can only be called into active service in certain emergencies. 
It will be conjectured that the size of the second and third classes 
must be very small compared with that of the first, for which so 
large a portion of the available population is already drawn. 

‘In Italy, the ballot similarly distributes the available citizens into 
two classes, with liabilities of service like those in France. 

In all the countries mentioned, as well as in Russia, military 
service is by an express law made “ obligatory on all citizens.” Sub- 
stitutions and exemptions by payment are expressly forbidden, 
though it is said that in Russia a purchase of exemption is permit- 
ted in practice for the sum of 800 roubles, or £120. Certain grounds 
of exemption are allowed in all countries, which may be either per- 
manent or temporary, total or partial, absolute or conditional. These 
grounds are much alike everywhere, but they are specially numer- 
ous and precise in France. The following are exempted from service 
in France: 1. Eldest of orphans (having neither father nor mother 
alive); 2. Only son, or eldest son or grandson, or eldest grandson 
of widow or of wife separated from her husband, or of a father 
upwards of seventy; 3. Eldest of two brothers liable for service 
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at the same time; 4. Younger of two brothers whose elder brother 
is serving in the active army; 5. Younger son of a family whose 
elder brother had died in the service or been discharged for wounds 
or illness contracted in the field. Moreover, certain pupils, teachers, 
professors, artists, members of religious associations and ecclesiastics 
are exempted, and partial or additional exemptions can be granted by 
municipal councils and local authorities to young men contributing 
to support their families, or engaged in studies or avocations that 
would suffer from interruption ; but these latter exemptions are sub- 
ject to revision at the hands of military councils. It is also the 
general practice to afford opportunities to young men of educa- 
tion to complete their term of active service in a year, on passing 
certain examinations. 

Before commenting on the bearings of this system of enlist- 
ment, it is necessary to refer to another main characteristic of 
the new method of replenishing armies—that is, the distribution 
of the army into those engaged on active service with the colors 
(“bet den Fahnen,” “sous les drapeaux’’), and those who (as the 
German /andwehr), though undergoing periodical discipline, are only 
liable to be called upon to engage in activeservice in case of urgent 
need, as in that of actual or threatened invasion. A further subdi- 
vision is also made between those who are serving in the regular 
army throughout the year, and those who form the reserve of the 
regular army, and, though actually under arms for a few weeks only 
in the year, are always ready to fill up the ranks of the active army 
as occasion demands. Yet another class again has been created in 
most countries, as, for instance, in Germany and Russia (Landsturm 
and Reichswehr), including all persons between certain ages not in- 
cluded in any other part of the army, and otherwise exempted. This 
class can only be called out for service in extreme emergencies. 
Thus all those available for active service who are saved by the for- 
tune of the lot from having instantly to serve in the active army, 
are placed either in the reserve of that army or in the andwehr, or 
second reserve ; while all men, whether available for active service or 
not, and between certain wide limits of age, are included in the 
ultimate reserve. 

The system of recruiting here explained is practically identical 
for the countries of France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Russia. 
The differences are only in matters of detail, such as in the number 
of years of active service, varying from the customary number of 
three years to the number of six years (as in Russia) ; in the limits 
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of age (usually from the age of twenty to that of thirty or forty) for 
active service ; in the length of the periods spent in the successive 
reserve forces; and in the machinery by which the ballot ascertains 
whether a recruit enters on active service, or only into one or 
other class of the reserve forces. 

The above system was originated in Prussia on the proved failure 
of the Prussian organization in 1859, when Prussia mobilized her 
army on the Rhenish frontier at the time of the successful campaign 
of the French in Italy, which terminated in the battle of Solferino. 
In the following year the executive government, supported by the 
aristocracy, and in the teeth of persistent popular opposition in the 
Chamber of Deputies, introduced the first elements of the modern 
German system. Between 1860 and 1866 the yearly supply of re- 
cruits was raised from 40,000 to 63,000. The fruits of the recon- 
struction were reaped by the victory over Austria in 1866. In 1868 
Austria adopted the Prussian system, and ‘the war-footing of the 
land army and the marine was fixed for ten years at 800,000 men. 
In the same year the French system of recruiting was recast by a 
law of the 1st of February, which was the basis of the existing prac- 
tice, as provided for by laws passed in 1872, 1873, and 1875. The 
existing German practice rests on a series of laws passed in 1874 and 
1875; the Italian, on laws passed in 1873; and the Russian, on a law 
of 1874. 

It appears, then, that the comprehensive recruiting system above 
described may be treated as one and the same for five of the most 
powerful and populous states of Europe; that in almost all of 
them it is of such very recent growth that its full effects could not 
be yet seen, nor scarcely conjectured ; and that the introduction of 
the system in each country synchronizes with political changes, if 
not convulsions, unprecedented for their breadth, depth, and social 
significance. 

It is not'necessary, for the present purpose, to dwell upon the 
obvious evils which are incident to this system of universal compul- 
sory service. It is not denied in any quarter that to withdraw nearly 
all the best young men of a country, as soon as they come of age, 
for a period of three years at the least, from every sort of indus- 
trial, professional, and intellectual occupation, and to apprentice 
them to idleness and inanity, if not to worse, is, in itself, neither 
good for the men themselves, nor for the country to which they 
belong. Nor is it denied that both in peace and in war incidental 
evils follow of no ordinary magnitude. The effects on family life, 
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on marriage, on industrial education, even on individual happiness, 
are such as need no statistics to establish, and of an amount which 
no prudent statesman can leave out of account. The only counter- 
balancing argument which can be alleged is, that a choice must be 
made between two evils, and that the new system of universal 
service is the only alternative to national extinction. 

The position of affairs, then, is this: There are five states, each 
one of which is submitting its population to a calamity of the first 
magnitude, owing to a necessity which is imposed upon it by some 
or all of the rest. Were all these states independent human beings, 
it is obvious that, in a very short time, they would find it to be the 
interest of all to provide in such a way for the security of each that 
all the losses, risks, and miseries incurred by individual efforts (often 
unsuccessful) at self-protection might be forever escaped. But the 
states in question can not do this; but only for reasons which are 
transient and accidental in their character. These reasons are of 
the following kind: 

In the first place, the internal constitution of four of these 
states is, to a great extent, weak and fragile, and the product either 
of recent revolutions or of tentative combinations of imperfectly 
cohesive elements. The Russian constitution alone is the product 
of traditional despotism, official routine, and modern popular aspira- 
tions. Thus the government of each state depends, though in 
different degrees, for its existence and stability far more on the 
actual exertion of executive authority—that is, on the possession 
for the time being of pre-eminent physical force—than on an 
unbroken custom of loyalty on the part of the governed. The 
result is two-fold: first, a certain diffidence as to its situation and 
its capacities, which hampers it in its relations with other states ; 
and, secondly, an habitual reliance on military force, and an indis- 
position to part with an undisputed manipulation of it in its most 
concentrated forms. 

In the second place, the existing territorial, political, and diplo- 
matic relations of these several states to one another are the pro- 
duct of so many past wars and accidents, that no single state can be 
persuaded to treat those relations as final. Thus, each state is 
tempted to feel it has more to lose than to gain by a lasting peace. 
The original conditions of any mutual accord for the purpose of 
merely protecting each against the violence of the rest are wholly 
wanting. Each state has a hidden consciousness that itself may be 
the one concerned in exerting violence against one of the rest. 
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This, then, explains the generation of an unparalleled system of 
universal enlistment, and of the tribute of honor which is paid to it 
on so many sides. It is the direct offspring of internal unsettlement 
and external mistrust. 

But there are influences steadily at work which must counteract 
this system of converting a nation into an army, and must finally 
destroy it. In Italy, Germany, Austria, and France, the new mili- 
tary institutions are closely connected in their history with critical 
paroxysms in the national history, with vast revolutionary move- 
menis, with new political combinations, and with powerful execu- 
tive governments. In Russia, the new army is the outcome of an 
age of slumbering revolutions and aspirations. But in all these 
countries the tyrannical strength of the government is only the 
cloak, and perhaps the support, of internal social movements which 
are ceaseless and unmistakable. These movements are in the direc- 
tion of individual liberty, local self-government, effective parlia- 
mentary institutions, a free press, a free right of public meeting, 
and a popular control of the acts of the executive, and of public 
expenditure. As these movements progress, the voices opposed 
to the current military institutions will be multiplied and become 
louder. The conscripts themselves, those liable to service, and all 
connected with them, will not be silent. The“employers of labor 
who suffer from the raising of wages, the farmer, and the manufac- 
turer, who are exposed to an incessant change of hands, will clearly 
know their own minds and make others know them. The general 
tax-payers will resent an expenditure for war in successive years of 
profound peace. An organized public opinién must find clearer 
and ever clearer utterance to the effect that the existing military 
institutions are evils scarcely second to those of internal revolution 
and external defeat. When once this opinion is boldly formulated, 
it needs but the new range of liberal institutions to convert it into 
a determinate policy. The state has been acquiring stability and 
cohesion, and the executive government has been slowly becoming 
the effective instrument of an ascertained popular will. The jeal- 
ousies of diplomacy have become softened or removed by assiduous 
international contact and concert. A common sense of evil and a 
common desire of good runs like a lightning flash from nation to 
nation, and by a common policy, industry, commerce, knowledge, 
humanity, and all that is meant by peace, reassert their sway. 


(2.) The Size of Armies in Peace and in War.—The consideration 
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of the size of modern armies is of course involved, to some extent, 
in that of the modern system of recruiting, but the former has 
some further aspects in reference to the prospects of peace which 
will be more conveniently treated by themselves. 

In estimating the actual size of the armies of what may be 
called the leading military states—that is, Germany, Austria, 
France, Italy, and Russia—a distinction has to be drawn between 
the footing of the several national armies in time of peace and in 
time of war. It is the policy of the new method of organization 
in time of peace to keep as small an army as possible in active ser- 
vice; to have a successive series of reserve forces ready in time of 
war to supply the breaches and increase the strength of that army, 
while provision is made for the whole male population being 
ready to take the field in certain extreme emergencies. Thus, in 
estimating the size of one of these national armies, for some pur- 
poses it would be proper only to count the forces actually under 
arms; for other purposes besides these, all the reserve forces ready 
to be called out at the moment of war breaking out or being 
apprehended ; for other purposes, the whole male population, say 
between twenty and sixty years of age, not totally invalided. But 
the number of soldiers constituting the active army even in times 
of peace is for all the above-mentioned states far larger than at 
any previous epoch, and in most of them is rapidly increasing from 
year to year. Indeed, it has already been seen that usually the 
limits of the active army are only assigned by the rate of progress 
of the population, only about ten per cent of the available popula- 
tion being excepted, from the annual draft for active service. In 
Germany, the number of the forces and the yearly sum appropriated 
for its support were fixed by legal enactment in 1874 for a period 
of seven years, though the duration of any one Parliament is 
limited to three years. The number of the standing army in time 
of peace was fixed at 438,831 men. The war footing of the army, 
which from the nature of the case must be a variable quantity, in- 
cluding all classes of reserves, seems to approach somewhere about 
1,700,000 men. 

In France, the reorganization which is still proceeding seems to 
promise even still more striking results. The estimate of the 
Minister of War for 1874 for the active army was 540,000 men. 
The A/manach de Gotha calculates that the present changes will 
produce forthe active army 704,714 men; for the reserve of this 
army, 510,294 men; for the “ Territorial” army, 582,523 men ; for the 
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reserve of the Territorial army, 625,633 ; making the whole forces 
available in the utmost emergency up to 2,423,164 men. 

In Russia, by the time the present changes are accomplished, 
the field army will consist of 955,000 men, and her whole forces, 
first and second reserves, and 180,000 Cossacks, will amount to 
1,945,000 men. 

In Italy, the peace footing is nearly 200,000 men, and the war 
footing 450,000. In Austria, the peace footing is about 480,000, 
and the war footing 840,000. 

It will be instructive to add together in a tabular form the 
results here given: 








Peace Footing. War Footing. 
Germany. .. 2c cccccccccccccceciccccsccsceces 438,831 I, 700,000 
France (“ Active” Army)........e.seeeeee: 704,714 2,423,164 
POONER. occ cecccdcceccbeccceceesessecesess 755,000 1,945,000 
Is 560 kn 0 0bs50400000 6 bee KenwenTED vend 480,000 840,000 
DUN vcscs cinco 00casneseseeceenenesnesensenss 200,000 450,000 
0 2,578,545 7,358,164 











Thus, excluding the cases of England and the smaller or neu- 
tralized states, it appears that five great states of Europe at 
present retain, even during a time of profound peace, 2,500,000 men 
constantly under arms, and that over and above these they train in 
habits of warfare and submit to some degree of military discipline, 
in view of possible service at some time or other, between seven 
and eight millions of men. These patent facts give rise to several 
reflections, having a direct bearing on the present subject. 

The inordinate size of European armies under the new system 
aggravates enormously the obvious evils of war, especially in times 
of peace; makes these evils of universal concern to all nations, 
even to those which are the most habitually pacific; and projects 
the tableau of these evils in such striking colors and glaring relief 
that they must sooner or later invoke a radical remedy. 

The expense which the maintenance in one of the great military 
states of an enormous army in time of peace involves must be 
measured first by the actual cost of feeding, clothing, equipping, 
and managing some half million of men, and secondly by the loss 
entailed in a variety of ways by withdrawing for some years from 
the fields of directly productive industry the best men in the 
nation at the most precious period of their lives. This cost and 
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loss is not encountered by the nation alone which raises and main- 
tains the army, but, in the present circumstances of free-trade and 
growing international intercourse, by every other civilized nation ; 
and the aggregate cost and loss which is entailed on any single 
nation through this cause is the sum of the expenses of the army 
in every other nation with which it has commercial or social rela- 
tions. Thus, as things now are, no nation by ever so pacific a 
policy and considerate and just a treatment of other nations can 
avoid paying a considerable part of the price of the military institu- 
tions of other nations. This is a fact’ to which peaceably disposed 
nations can not but become increasingly awake, and as the number 
of such nations grows, a public opinion must gradually be formed 
throughout Europe wholly adverse to enormous military prepara- 
tions in times of peace, and the advent of liberal political insti- 
tutions in States now overawed by an. omnipotent executive 
authority must favor the conversion of this opinion into practical 
action. 

Another notable consequence of the enormous size of European 
armies is the breadth of the operations in times of war, the in- 
creased expensiveness of war, and the vastly aggravated loss and 
suffering occasioned by war. This expensiveness of loss and suf- 
fering is not compensated, as has been sometimes supposed, by 
any necessary shortening of the duration of a war. This happened, 
indeed, at first, when the vast scale of modern armies was yet an 
untried experiment, to which Prussia, Austria, and France were 
committing themselves for the first time. The wholly incalculable 
effect of a new and imperfect organization and other special cir- 
cumstances conspired to render the campaigns of Solferino and 
Sadowa marvellously brief, considering the magnitude of the re- 
sults. But in the Franco-German war it was not the size of the 
armies which shortened the war, but the wholly unexpected collapse 
of the French organization. At many periods during the war there 
seemed every prospect of it being indefinitely prolonged ; and had 
the French been able to draw (as they will be able in the next 
war, and as the Germans did) on successive series of wholly un- 
used reserves, the war would have been incessantly recommenced 
at different points. Thus there is no compensation whatever for 
the evils following in the wake of the exaggerated size of modern 
armies. It only means more war, worse war, and longer wars. 

But there are other consequences which follow from the size of 
modern armies to which attention must yet be drawn. In the first 
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place, it is obviously the present policy of some at least of the 
leading military states to urge their military preparations, even in 
time of peace, to the utmost limits fixed by the population and by 
the national resources. But these preparations always and rapidly 
become an inveterate institution, ever growing and never lessening, 
and from time to time drawing renewed life and energy from popu- 
lar panic or passion, or from a fresh influx of administrative zeal. 
But all the true and natural elements of national well-being, as 
marked by the growth or steady maintenance of the population, 
and by the general resources, must be ever fluctuating to and fro. 
The pressure of the army is, however constant, always on the verge 
of being overwhelming, and at recurrent intervals actually so. Quite 
independently of the mere influence of public opinion, no nation 
can long stand this incessant strain. Either the state must be 
sacrificed to the army, as in the middle period of Imperial Rome, 
or the army must be curtailed in accordance with the exigencies of 
the state. The present magnitude of army preparations and ex- 
penditure can then be only regarded as marking a transient phase 
of European history. It is predestined either to undergo con- 
spicuous transformations, or to fail in the attainment of its chief 
and worthiest objects. 

In the second plate, the fact that the magnitude of military 
preparations seems in some states to have no other limits than the 
calculable resources of the nation for the time being, has at least 
this advantage, that war and its results must increasingly bear a 
ponderable relation to all the statistical elements by which national 
progress is ascertained. Thus the events of war must, to a grow- 
ing extent, cease to be speculative and become matter of exact 
prevision. The more this is the case, the less likely is it that actual 
war will be resorted to. The relative strength of nations will be 
generally acknowledged, and will express itself in ways less costly 
and disastrous to the strong as well as to the weak. The long sus- 
pension of actual war must be accompanied by an expansion of 
international trade, a freedom of general intercourse, and a develop- 
ment of credit which will make the recurrence of war widely un- 
popular among all classes of society to an extent scarcely imagined 
at present. The burdens of war will be less and less patiently en- 
dured in times of peace; and here, again, by help of the diffusion 
of liberal parliamentary institutions, the very copiousness of modern 
military institutions will work their destruction. 
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(3.) The Organization and Internal Constitution of Modern Armies. 
—Besides the changes in the military institutions of modern states 
which have been already adverted to, there are some others 
deserving note here which are either direct consequences of the 
other changes, or are a further embodiment of the policy which 
led to them. 

There are two competing principles in modern army organiza- 
tion which are each admitted to be independently important, and 
which it is the object of reformers, as far as possible, to reconcile 
without an undue compromise of the claims of either. One is that 
of what is called “ localization,” the other “ mobilization.” Accord- 
ing to modern ideas, the merits of a military system would be 
mainly tested by the success with which the burden and mainte- 
nance of every part of the national forces could be evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the national territory in time of peace, and be 
none the less instantly available in the most centralized form for 
convergent action anywhere in time of war. 

The present German organization is the most complete exhibi- 
tion of the modern method, and is no doubt the type which other 
states are, so far as peculiar national conditions permit, keeping in 
view. The whole infantry of the German Empire, in active ser- 
vice, consists of 4 army corps, making 74 brigades and 148 regi- 
ments. To every one of these regiments of the line is attached a 
Landwehr regiment, bearing the same number as the regiment of 
the line, and having with it a common provincial name. Each 
Landwehr regiment consists of two battalions, and each of these 
battalions’ is complete and independent in all its parts, is wholly 
raised in a particular geographical district, and is permanently 
connected with this district. The recruiting for the line regiment 
to which the Landwehr regiment is attached, proceeds, as was 
above described, simultaneously for both; the arrangements for 
men on leave, for invalids, and for putting the forces in motion, 
are managed for both regiments by one and the same machinery. 
Thus there is, from first to last, and at every stage of their 
fortunes, the intimate relation maintained between the line and 
Landwehr regiment on the one hand, and a definite geographical 
Gistrict on the other.’ 

In France, the whole forces are divided into the active and 


1 See “ Organisation und Dienst der Kriegsmacht des deutschen Reichs.” Achte 
Aufilage. Von Baron v. Wolff, neu bearbeitet durch Alfred Baron v. Eberstein. 
Berlin, 1876. 
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the territorial army, each of which has its own reserve. In Italy, 
the forces were, by a law of September 3d, 1873, distributed under 
the two heads, the permanent army and the movable militia. 
But the conditions of the Italian territory are peculiar, the charac- 
ter of the population in north and south being of a very different 
type. For this reason the whole country is divided into five zones, 
and each regiment is composed of men drawn from all of these 
zones. In this way the territorial principle is recognized so far as 
it is believed to be compatible with military efficiency. The 
military meaning and purpose of this novel method of organization 
will be understood from the following extract from General 
Trochu’s treatise on “The French Army in 1867 :” 


“In Prussia and in Russia, the active army, in time of peace as in time of war, is 
formed into several parts, each composed of divisions, brigades, regiments, staff, de- 
pots, with their awn officers and their own matérze/, all constantly and permanently 
acting together, with the proper reinforcements in reserve, so that from one day to 
another the whole body is ready for action. This species of military organization 
may have some inconveniences, as what has not? . But it would be superfluous to 
enlarge on its incalculable advantages for purposes of war, when it has penetrated 
the habits of nations and of armies; the advantage of keeping alive the military 
spirit, by the ties thus formed in all ranks, between those who-command and those 
who obey; the advantage of a condensation of moral force and of experimental 
knowledge of every detail of a complicated mechanism ; the advantage of rapidity 
of concentration, and concert and energy in execution, when the hour of action is 
come; advantages of all kinds in the preparation of war, which can thus be carried 
on without putting a whole country and a whole army into agitation, by violent and 
multifarious movements, which have the serious evil of disclosing long beforehand 
the efforts made.” ? 


Even in England, where all the military conditions are well 
recognized as differing from those on the Continent, the territorial 
principle was deferred to in the Army Regulation Act carried by 
Lord Cardwell under Mr. Gladstone’s government in 1871, and it 
seems that it will shortly be still further carried out. The full 
conception of Lord Cardwell’s reconstructive measures included 
the linking of the line battalions into pairs, one of each pair being 
at home and the other upon foreign service; the closer connection 
of the line with the militia of each locality ; and the formation of 
depots common both to the militia and the line of the locality, for 
the purpose of recruiting, training, and ultimate organization in 
the reserves. Lord Cardwell retired from office in 1874, and the 


* See Lieutenant-Colonel Chesney’s “‘ Military Resources of Prussia and France.” 
London: Longmans, 1870. 
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changes were not completely matured, though Parliament spent 
43,500,000 in carrying them out. A committee, composed of most 
influential and authoritative persons, was appointed by the War 
Office to report on the operation of the changes so far as they had 
yet been carried out. This committee has only just reported. In 
answer to the question, “ Are battalions of brigade to be looked 
upon as being merely united for administrative purposes, or are 
they to be viewed as constituent parts of one body?” the com- 
mittee answer, “We have no hesitation in replying that they 
should be constituent parts of one body; and although we are not 
unaware of the very grave considerations which are involved, we 
are constrained to record our opinion that full advantage can not 
be obtained for the money spent by the country until the connec- 
tion be more closely drawn than at present between the line 
battalions of each brigade, and between them and the militia 
battalions of the sub-district.” They consider this is best to be 
effected by their being treated as one regiment, under eight terri- 
torial designations, the line battalions contributing the first and 
second, the depot being common to all, and contributing the last, 
and the militia battalions contributing the rest. The existing 
numerical designations, dear as they are to military memories, are 
to be obliterated. 

The changes here recommended are radical enough, and are all 
in two directions—one, that of combining, in the most compact 
manner possible, all the parts of an army into easily manageable 
groups; and the other, that of permanently connecting each group 
with a definite territorial district. This is, in fact, identical, in 
spirit at least, with the German system of localization. 

The direct and indirect influences of this new mode of organiza- 
tion are not hard to trace. The army can no longer, in any coun- 
try, be a remote fact and institution only thought of in time of war, 
or at the most only brought to mind at the period of recruiting or 
at seasons of occasional debate in legislative assemblies. The new 
policy is to merge the military institutions with the civil and social 
life of the country, and the civil and social life with them. Of 
course those institutions are likely, for the moment, to draw energy 
and sustenance from the bracing association. But if these institu- 
tions are ever recognized as being excessive, and to a constantly 
growing extent needless, the popular insurrection against them will 
be decided, widespread, and irresistible just in proportion to their 
territorial distribution. No misunderstanding of the existence, the 
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nature, and the extent of the evil will hamper the agitation for its 
removal or restriction. The newly discovered forces of effective local 
self-government will fan and feed the flame. Every year of peace, 
every season of impoverished national resources, will accumulate 
arguments for reducing armies and promoting an international 
policy of peace. A common and exactly distributed pressure will 
be the best preparation possible for a united and universal reaction. 


(4.) Modes and Instruments of Warfare.—It needs a very super- 
ficial glance backward at recent. battle-fields, or around at the 
military preparations assiduously at work in all the leading coun- 
tries of Europe, to note the decisive changes which are in 
course of accomplishment in the modes of warfare. Chemical, 
mechanical, electrical, aeronautical, and mathematical inven- 
tions and discoveries are pressed into the service of war. 
Civil education is forced to contribute, and whole nations are 
drilled in the school-room, if not in the nursery. The railroad, 
the steamship, the telegraph, each new industrial appliance and con- 
venience, are eagerly laid hold of so as to render war more widely 
and infallibly disastrous. It were a gain, indeed, if war could be 
fought out by machinery and not by living men. But, unfortu- 
nately, itis not so. The elaborate mechanism only serves to prepare 
and clear the field for an exorbitantly enlarged number of living 
combatants—these, too, no longer. unimpassioned, professional 
soldiers, but peaceful citizens, carrying back to their homes—if they 
reach them—the coarse and bitter memories and hostile passions of 
the battle-field. 

So far as the purely military nature and products of these inces- 
sant and comprehensive changes go, they seem to be as follows: 
The exclusive possession of any single scientific advantage of a sig- 
nal kind might hereafter decide the fortunes of a campaign; but 
then, in the, present circumstances of international intercourse, and 
of unresting military competition proceeding even in times of peace, 
it is increasingly unlikely that any single state will succeed in main- 
taining any such exclusive advantage. The use of the new military 
implements and machinery will call for a better trained and edu- 
cated soldiery, and the novel method of recruiting, as practiced on 
the Continent, harmonizes with this demand. The general result 
is likely to be favorable to the private soldier’s condition, education, 
and general training, and his opinion and feelings must become a 
serious element of political consideration. Some of the new im- 
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provements are directed to multiplying the action of explosive 
shells, balls, and bullets, thereby occasioning suffering and not 
death ; others have in view the “ demoralizing” the enemy’s front at 
a greater distance, So as to precipitate the “decision” and afford an 
earlier opportunity for an advance. Other improvements again are 
addressed to facilitating commissariat arrangements, as by employ- 
ing in war ordinary trading companies for the purpose, or to render- 
ing engineering operations more easily disposable and effective, or 
to determining the exact proportions and circumstances in which 
cavalry, heavy and light infantry, and artillery ought severally to 
be employed. 

There can be no doubt that by the time a sufficient amount of 
intellectual energy, guided by adequate experimentation, has been 
devoted in different countries to the problem of how the new im- 
provements can be'turned to the best account, war will reproduce 
all the last achievements of civilization. But it will do this at an 
almost inconceivable cost for each country both in peace and in 
war, and there is no reason, except one grounded on economy or 
poverty, which need cause any one country to lag behind the rest. 
Thus the question of success in war must become increasingly one 
as to whether a nation can pay for it, or will prefer to pay for it in 
the place of paying for other things. When each nation is firmly 
assured of this, the speculative hilarity which now belongs to war 
will have vanished, and it can not be long before the nations under 
liberal and constitutional governments combine to adopt some 
scheme of mutual assurance less extravagant, calamitous, and in- 
human than that of self-protection. 





















THE ADMINISTRATION OF AMERICAN CITIES. 


7 E desire in the very title of this article to draw attention to a 
distinction too frequently lost sight of, between government 
proper in its larger sense as applied to a State, even though that 
may be geographically limited to a city, and the administration of 
a city’s affairs in regard to common interests of property, on behalf 
of the owners of its soil. The existence of this distinction estab- 
lished, the logical consequences which afew therefrom would seem 
to be inevitable. 

The cities of antiquity were governments proper. Athens and 
the other cities of the Hellenic confederation, as also Rome at a 
later period, were cities which held large possessions not embraced 
within city limits ; but were in their essential features governments, 
each one in itself regulating all the relations of life, and the muni- 
cipal administration of property formed but a minor part of its con- 
cerns. Some of the conspicuous cities of the Middle Ages, such as 
Florence, but more especially Venice and Genoa, were the seats of 
empire, and their city administration was a subordinate matter to 
government proper. The cities of the Hanseatic League were in 
many of their functions governments, and their administration 
throws but little light upon the proper management of modern 
cities. The modern city is but part and parcel—and that a subor- 
dinate part—of the general government of the state; and however 
important from a sanitary and economical point of view the admin- 
istration of,a modern city may be, the government of its inhabi- 
tants is, as a general rule—indeed, almost universally—the state’s 
concern. 

The city’s functions have shrunk to mere administration of 
property, even in the countries where decentralization is largely car- 
ried out. In such matters of administration of property it has of 
course extended and widened its field in strict proportion as the 
values embraced within a city of the present day, with its vast treas- 
ures of personal and landed wealth, are compared with the meagre 
values of a medieval city. Thus, while its officials and its expendi- 
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tures have enormously increased as compared with a medieval city, 
the character of the functions of the officials has entirely changed. 

Hence it is, that with each succeeding generation we find the 
application of well-established principles of government to a city 
strangely at fault; and that persistence in the methods unwittingly 
adopted on the supposition that the administration of a city’s 
affairs is a matter of government in the usual acceptation of the 
term, results in organized communism, confiscation, and threatened 
bankruptcy. 

During the middle ages, when sturdy arms of members of train- 
bands, composed of the masters, journeymen, and apprentices in the 
various industrial avocations, were more than a match for the 
knights and villains of the period, sovereigns were willing to grant 
special privileges of government by way of charters to cities to 
secure the favors of the city guilds. 

Not only do the cities of medieval Europe throw little light 
upon the administration of cities proper, but the cities of modern 
Europe do not in their governmental machinery afford us much of 
a solution of the problem of municipal maladministration in this 
country, as here alone has universal suffrage been applied to muni- 
cipal administration. 

The English cities, which in their forms of government more 
closely resemble our own than do those of continental Europe, 
were, until the passage of the Municipal Reform Act of 1835, gov- 
erned by the guilds or guild, which in process of time had become 
powerful enough to absorb the city administration into its hands, 
and were administered mainly as concerns of private property, the 
governing power being the successor of some trading company who, 
filling vacancies in their own body without any popular election, 
were close corporations, audited their own accounts, and derived 
large personal revenues from special franchises connected with the 
city’s administration. These bodies, although not guilty of any 
serious malversations in relation to the government, nevertheless 
were without other restraint than that of the best social influences 
of the community, the burgesses generally being leading men of 
society, who could not without losing caste deviate too widely from 
the average standard of right conduct. 

This condition of things was ended by the Municipal Reform 
Act of 1835, which placed all the municipal governments of Great 
Britain under a uniform system of administration by the election, 
on the part of the householders and rate-payers, of a municipal 
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council, which in its turn elected the mayor, and which was com- 
posed of aldermen and councilmen, meeting in one body, elected by 
districts or wards, in accordance with a scheme by which the weal- 
thier districts, irrespective of the number of their inhabitants, had 
the election of the larger number of such councilmen and aldermen. 
This scheme, with slight amendments, has worked admirably to the 
present day ; and although we hear considerable complaint of both 
parsimony and waste in the administration of these bodies, actual 
frauds or malversations, jobbery and flagrant dishonesty, such as 
have become the rule with us in the administration of large cities, 
are quite unknown. 

The city of London was exempted from the operation of the 
Municipal Reform Act because of the legislative difficulties that 
this overgrown metropolis presented, arising from its having in its 
growth absorbed thirty odd other parishes and corporations. 

It was (and, to a considerable degree, still is) an incongruous 
mass of borough, parochial, and city governments, with vast in- 
terests dependent thereupon, which formed a knot so intricate in 
its character that not until 1855 was any parliament willing to ven- 
ture upon its disentanglement or incur the risk of injuriously affect- 
ing the large number of vested interests with which any legisla- 
tion upon the subject would necessarily come in conflict. 

In 1855, the Metropolitan Board of Works was created, which, 
together with the local and parochial authorities and city govern- 
ment of London proper and Westminster, compose the administra- 
tion of the metropolis. 

The government of a city like that of London presents great 
difficulties, for the reason that it is at the same time the site of the 
Imperial Parliament, that the privileges of the livery companies, 
the survivors of the great guilds of the middle ages, are granted as 
it were in fee, and have continued from so remote a period of 
time that to interfere with or shake them down is like undermining 
one of the props of state; and the various vestry and parish authori- 
ties have been generally so regardful of their trusts that there seems 
to be no adequate reason for wiping them out. From such incon- 
gruities and difficulties we are free. The American city has no 
chartered privileges which any body is bound to respect. While we 
call the laws, which map out the framework of a city government, 
charters, we do so merely to distinguish them from other laws; 
reason of their remote resemblance to the sovereign acts which in- 


corporated European cities. These modern laws, however, are not 
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in any sense charters. No personal rights to any of the inhabitants 
of the city accrue perpetually therefrom, and they are subject to 
change from year to year, as political exigency or personal interest 
may dictate. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has but recently decided 
that acity government in America is a mere subordinate branch of 
the government of the State, and that it may within constitutional 
limitations be changed or altered as the legislature may see fit. 
While we are free, therefore, in this country from the prescriptive 
and chartered rights which in process of time have degenerated in 
a great many instances into monopolies and chartered privileges to 
do wrong, and which oppress the inhabitants of European cities, we 
are, on the other hand, in this country afflicted by two evils of extra- 
ordinary magnitude, and which, if left unchecked, threaten the safety 
of our institutions. First, by the adoption of universal suffrage in 
the administration of the property interests of cities, we have 
organized a communistic system which has been carried in its prac- 
tical results to the actual confiscation of a large portion of the 
wealth accumulated in our cities. Second, the constant change to 
which city government is subjected by the legislatures, actuated 
mainly by political and personal motives, prevents stability in ad- 
ministration, or the carrying out of any reform which requires the 
continuous co-operation of a fixed body of men, or the introduction 
of any economy in methods of administration interfering with the 
political necessities for patronage of the party in power. But a lit- 
tle study and reflection must lead to the conclusion that however 
justifiable and even necessary is the principle of universal manhood 
suffrage and its application to the affairs of government—that is to 
say, the affairs of the government of the United States, or of the 
State—it has no application, or, at all events, only to a very limited 
degree, in the administration of a city; for the reason that a city 
is not a government, but a corporative administration of property 
interests in which property should have the leading voice. 

The government of the United States by its war-making 
power has the right to take us from avocation, friends, and 
family, put us into an army, or impress us into a navy for the 
common welfare, to be killed or maimed. Of course all citizens, 
whether having property or not, being equally subject to this 
performance of personal duty as citizens, should have a voice 
in the election of the persons who wield so extraordinary a 
power. Likewise the State, by its civil and criminal jurispru- 
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dence, regulates our contracts, determines our rights with refer: 
ence to all relations of life—as husband, as parent, as master, 
or as servant—imprisons us for wrongs committed against our 
neighbor, and also claims the right to deprive us of life itself 
for certain offenses. The State accompanies its inhabitants from 
the cradle to the grave, declares their duties, and punishes their 
non-performance. Therefore in all elections for State officers the 
possession of property ought not to make a material difference, 
because the state affects the action of all alike, whether they 
possess property or not. A very different question, however, is 
presented in the case of a city. Its administration has no such 
powers. By its ordinances having the force of law it may make 
certain hygienic and police regulations; but even here, it is limited 
in power to the imposition of a fine of a very small amount. Its 
main concerns are the laying out of streets, their paving, their light- 
ing, their sewerage, and their cleanliness. It confines itself almost 
exclusively in its administration to the outsides of houses; deals 
with things z# re, with property rights. The State and the 
general government deal with things i persona. It is true that 
every inhabitant of the city has an interest in its proper adminis- 
tration, but the thriftless do not feel this interest keenly enough to 
affect conduct ; and admitting them to votes therein in relation to 
all its financial administration, jeopardizes the interest of others and 
sacrifices true and permanent hygienic interest to passing enjoy- 
ments. 

Every citizen in New York has an interest in the financial 
stability of its banks, and certainly the depositors in the banks are 
most directly and immediately interested in their good manage- 
ment, at times to the extent of a great portion of their fortunes. 
Yet such an immediate interest, not to speak of the remote one 
which every inhabitant of a city has in the soundness of its great 
reservoirs of credit, does not justify a claim on the part of the de- 
positors to take part in the election of the officers of the bank by 
reason of that interest. They must own stock in the bank before 
they are permitted to vote, and their votes will teli in proportion 
to the amount of stock which they have therein. 

Every body would feel that to allow the conductors and brake- 
men of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Compa- 
ny to vote at the election of its directors, on the plea of a personal 
interest, arising from the fact that their very lives may be endangered 
by bad management of the road, would allow the remote inter- 
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est—the incidental interest—to overcome and outweigh by num- 
bers the direct and immediate proprietary interest of the road, 
and thus in a short period swamp this proprietary interest. 

Inevitably the administration of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad would fall into the hands of these brake- 
men and conductors, its shares would become valueless, there would 
be no more money to renew its rolling stock, and while these con- 
ductors and brakemen might temporarily wear gold chains and 
diamond pins, the permanent way would fall into decay, and at the 
end of a generation the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road would cease to be a public highway. And yet the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad in its corporate management 
is a government of a certain kind ; but so largely is it a government 
which relates to property that nobody in his senses has or would 
ever recommend the introduction of such a scheme as that to 
which we have here alluded, because every body would at once feel 
that universal suffrage, or a suffrage admitting each person affected 
by such a corporation to a like vote in the selection of its officers, 
irrespective of how large a property share or how small a one it 
may be that he owns, or how direct, or how remote his interest 
may be, would be completely destructive of the property interests 
therein invested. The administration of a city is much more close- 
ly analogous to the administration of a corporation, such as that of 
a railway or bank, than it is to a government proper ; and just to the 
degree that it resembles the property interests of private corpora- 
tions, are the rules which govern the latter applicable to a municipal 
administration ; and just to the degree that it isa government in its 
proper sense of the term, are the principles which relate to the suf- 
frage in reference to government applicable to it. 

Universal suffrage presents a problem which has not as yet been 
satisfactorily solved, and which, in the discussions which preceded 
its establishment in this country, had not been brought sufficiently 
into prominence. It presents itself now and then in very formidable 
aspects, demands a solution in some form, if the institutions of our 
country are to be permanent and continue to extend, as they have a 
tendency to do, throughout the civilized world. The ballot has 
most persistently been looked upon as an element of protection; 
without that share of the government which the ballot gives 
him, the citizen can not properly protect his interests from the 
aggressive influences of class or personal privileges. If its practical 
application could be confined to this element of the ballot, not 
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only would its present exercise prove beneficial, but no valid argu- 
ment could be adduced against its extension to all. But—and 
there is a very formidable du¢—it is to quite as large a degree an 
element of aggression as it is of protection. It is not merely the 
question whether political freedom is to be extended, but civil 
government shared by all. It, in other words, involves the whole 
power of the government which may and should be used to protect 
all its citizens from aggression, but which is constantly used as a 
means of aggression. Therefore, when the suggestion is ever pre- 
sented for the extension of the suffrage to a new class, the question 
to be taken into consideration is not only, Is this class entitled to 
the protection of the law, and to some security against having their 
faces ground by the richer or more powerful? but, Where will the 
centre of political gravity be placed and whose faces are to be 
ground hereafter ? 

If, in the city of New York, the government were in the hands 
of the property-owners at this time, and some political philosopher 
were to suggest the application of the principle of universal suf- 
frage in that city, before the men of property therein would be justi- 
fied in entertaining this proposition, would it not on their part be 
a pertinent inquiry to ascertain how many paupers and criminals 
that step would admit to the suffrage, and what proportion they 
bear to the men having property in the community; and whether 
under the new condition of things they would not place the political 
power in the hands of such paupers and criminals, instead of hav- 
ing it in their own; and further, whether under a majority system 
of representation they would not exclude themselves entirely from 
even a fro rata share of administrative power? The suffrage is not 
merely a means of protection to the emigrants who seek our shores 
and to every member of our community, but it is also a weapon of 
aggression ; it secures to the possessor the hold of the two ends of 
the purse-strings, which he can open at will, thus helping himself to 
the contents of the general fund; and paupers and criminals can 
and do thus help themselves. 

If, in passing at midnight through Madison Square, some ma- 
rauder stops a citizen and demands the possession of whatever lit- 
tle personal property he may be carrying about with him, he would 
feel justified in resisting to the very death. He would lose his self- 
respect if, without resistance, he complied with such a demand, and 
he would feel it to be due to the community of which he is a mem- 
ber to make such demands dangerous. But the ruffian has a more 
complex but a safer method, under universal suffrage as applied to 
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city administration, to get at our purses, and at a very much larger 
proportion of our worldly possessions than is obtainable from 
trowsers or waistcoat pockets. He combines with other ruffians, 
and together they elect an alderman, and under the guise of a 
street contract they divide between themselves annually an 
amount of money which represents the combined purses of thou- 
sands of people. They give us a dollar in actual value in return 
and take six from us. They rob, but do so under the guise of law 
and in orderly form. Our resistance is paralyzed, because our 
moral perceptions are confounded. We know it to be wrong to 
resist the law, and the thief personates the law ; and thus we deliver 
in this indirect way a hundred fold the amount which, if attempted 
to be extorted directly, would be resisted unto death. But clearly 
there is something radically wrong in asystem which admits of such 
results, and it arises from the fact that we have applied the doc- 
trine of universal suffrage, a principle of government, to the mere 
administration of property, with which it has no concern, simply 
because a city’s administration does in outward form look as though 


.it were a government. Hence the absolute necessity for the adop- 


tion of some such plan as that recommended by the Commission to 
devise a plan for the government of the cities of New York State. 
The plan of this Commission, while in all such matters as may 


-still be considered questions of government proper it leaves univer- 


sal, suffrage unrestricted, trusting to time as the corrective of the 
evils incident to the mal-administration which we are called upon 
to suffer, yet in all matters relating to the government of property, 
to the expenditure of city funds, to the authorizing of the creation 
of a loan which shall have the effect of a permanent mortgage on 
the real estate of its inhabitants, reinstates the rights of property. 
Not vigorously—not as is done in the cities of Australia, giving a 
voter from one to three votes in proportion to his property inter- 
ests; but the election for members of that Board called by the Com- 
mission the Board of Finance, which has exclusive control of these 
matters, is left to those who pay a tax for two years successively, 
in the larger cities on property amounting to $500, or who during a 
like period pay a rental for any shop or dwelling to the amount of 
$250, excluding from participation in the election of such offi- 
cers all those who neither own property to tax nor have a habita- 
‘tion over their heads either for the purpose of dwelling or business 
which costs them five dollars per week. In smaller cities the Com- 
mission’s plan contents itself with insisting upon a payment of a 
tax of some kind for two years successively. 
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There is no better evidence of mal-administration on the part 
of a city government than the accumulation of debt. It must not 
be forgotten that cities, unlike nations, are not compelled to levy 
war—the one fruitful source and excuse of national indebtedness 
—-but that when cities run largely in debt, they do so in conse- 
quence of extravagant methods of administration, actual malversa- 
tion, and enormous distributions of property under the pretense of 
making useful improvements. 

New York, fifty years ago, had a population of 100,000, and tax- 
able property assessed at $82,000,000, from which were annually 
raised $344,000—considerably less than one half of one per cent. 

In twenty years, the population had increased to 270,000 souls, 
and the taxable property to $309,000,000. The amount then raised 
was $1,085,000—about ,%5, of one per cent. 

In 1850, with a population of 500,000, we had a tax levy of 
$3,000,000, and a rate of taxation of about 1,3; per cent. The 
debt by that time had risen to about $12,000,000, and we had our 
streets to the Central Park laid out. From 1850 to 1860, the popu- 
lation increased to 814,000, and the tax levy rose to almost 
$10,000,000—an increase of three hundred per cent above that of 
1850, upon a valuation about double that of 1850; and in 1860 the 
percentage levied was about 1,%% per cent, the debt amounting in 
1860 to about $18,000,000. 

It must not be forgotten that in 1860 its streets were seweraged, 
paved, the Croton water aqueduct had been long completed, the Cen- 
tral Park had been acquired and laid out, and its largest expendi- 
tures to make a great city of New York had been incurred; and 
normally there should have been a decreasing ratio of taxation with 
an increasing population and an increasing accumulation of prop- 
erty. But, on the contrary, then began the organization by the 
politicians of systematized plunder, so that in 1871 the debt rose to 
$100,000,000. Now, sinking fund deducted, it is about $115,000,000, 
and the rate of taxation almost three per cent upon a valuation of 
a little above $900,000,000 of taxable property, and ali this vast 
debt does not represent the expense of laying out, grading, gutter- 
ing, and paving streets, etc. In round numbers, we take now, by 
taxation, $30,000,000 from a million of people, as against $3,000,000 
from half a million of people in 1850. 

The following table will show that this is not a mere local evil, 
arising from the peculiar nature of New York’s population, but that 
it is common to all the larger cities of this country. 
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These figures teach their own moral. When we take into con- 
sideration that the most careful analysis of the amount of annual 
accretions of capital by the economy of a great community in pros- 
perous times is somewhat less than three per cent of its gross pro- 
ducts, it is quite obvious that the inhabitants of American cities 
are rapidly approaching the point when they will sacrifice to their 
city administration and State government, the whole annual in- 
crease of their combined labor; that, when to these impositions 
there is added the burden of national taxation, even now, if these 
were ordinarily prosperous times, the residents of cities are con- 
suming their capital; and that within a short period of time such a 
course willlead them to bankruptcy. And the fact of this enormous 
expenditure for public purposes, consuming as it does the whole 
annual increase of the capital of the nation, is a sufficient explana- 
tion why it is so difficult for our merchants to overcome the exist- 
ing financial and industrial depression as compared with the power 
that they exhibited in past generations of rapid recuperation after 
a financial ebb. Our industrial community can not any longer 
recover its feet, when once prostrated, because of the enormous 
burden of national, State, and more especially of municipal debt. 

When we take into consideration the fact that more than half of 
our population is urban, and that the evil system that exists in 
New York pervades the whole community and extends to the Rio 
Grande, the concession is wrung from us that, however valuable a 
system of institutions we may have in our national and State gov- 
ernments, the canker of city maladministration is sufficient to 
ruin us. 

Another difficulty which has beset us in relation to the adminis- 
tration of cities, is, that while we have no charter privileges, and are 
therefore free from the evils that beset the English cities and towns 
down to 1835, we have brought upon ourselves an evil that is pecu- 
liarly American. Laws in relation to the city administration are 
constantly changed for the purpose of putting A out to make place 
for B, because A is a Democrat or a Republican (as the case may 
be), and B has claims upon the party in power; there is legislation 
shifting the functions of government from one department to another 
with a view to patronage and political influence—legislation to para- 
lyze an efficient officer and to strengthen party hacks—all enacted 
under the form of changing the framework of the city government, 
but, in reality, intended to oust one person and his followers for 
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the purpose of putting in others, so that party workers may be 
rewarded at the expense of the community. 

The instability of the laws and the facility with which changes 
are effected by the legislature from year to year for the purpose of 
accomplishing results in the way of patronage in the city of New 
York, are such that no permanent improvement with reference to 
our city administration is possible under a continuance of this con- 
dition of affairs. Indeed, so manifest and crying has that evil be- 
come that the Chief Judge of New York has within the past year 
declared, in an opinion, that it is almost impossible for the judiciary 
to determine what the laws really are upon certain points in rela- 
tion to the city of New York or Brooklyn. The success of any 
municipal reform is therefore predicated upon imbedding in the 
constitution of the various States, the plans to improve city ad- 
ministration, so that whatever germ of good may be contained 
therein may be permitted undisturbedly to ripen into fruit with- 
out the mischievous intermeddling of the legislature. Hence the 
soundness of the recommendation by the Commission to make its 
plan part of the constitution. 

Towards the conclusion of the report made by this Commission, 
they recommend a change in the first section of the second article 
of the Constitution, so as to allow the Legislature to provide that 
elections of the members of city boards shall be so regulated as 
to give minorities of voters a proportionate share of representation 
therein. 

This constitutional change, though timidly suggested by the Com- 
mission, seems to us not the least important of their recommenda- 
tions. Should their main scheme fail of adoption, or, if adopted, 
fail to produce the expected beneficial results, a scheme may then 
be inaugurated of electing common councils in American cities by a 
plan of minority representation, which may produce practically, in 
some particulars, the same beneficial effects as the limitation of the 
suffrage, without creating the prejudice which any scheme of limita- 
tion by property qualification will awaken, and work out some 
results not to be hoped for from the mere limitation of the suffrage. 

If there are to be fifty members of a single Board of Aldermen, 
then, in that event, the community of (say) New York City, instead 
of dividing itself into geographical divisions, could separate into 
intellectual strata, thus allowing of a segregation in electoral bodies 
of one fiftieth part of the whole community, having intellectual 
affinities, instead of mere geographical propinquity. A representation 
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of the respectable minorities could thus be secured in both parties, 
and a share given to them of political power strictly proportionate 
to their numerical strength. At the present time, the minority in 
every particular voting district are as completely overborne and as 
thoroughly disfranchised as though they were not permitted to go 
to the polls. 

The seeming utter hopelessness of accomplishing any beneficial 
results by the better class of voters under the existing majority sys- 
tem, paralyzes public activity, and prevents intelligent and busy 
men who have better things to do than toiling up-hill but to go 
down again, from taking any part in the political affairs of the 
administration of their city. 

Let us enter into detail. If the city is to have fifty members in 
its Board of Aldermen, and the existing division in party lines 
were to continue, the Democrats would, of these representatives 
elected by a minority system, secure about thirty-two, and the Re- 
publicans about eighteen. This would probably be the first result ; 
but soon a secondary result would make itself felt when the 
absolute certainty will be made manifest that a quota of one thirty- 
second of all the Democrats in the city would secure to such 
‘Democrats who would combine to make up such a one thirty-second, 
a one fiftieth of the power in the Aldermanic chamber. The 
opportunity offered to the better elements of a political party to be 
represented by one or more of their own number would necessarily 
act as a dissolvent of both political parties in relation to the 
administration of the city. 

Quite a number of plans have been brought forward, from 
which we select one known as the “list system,” by which a de- 
scending ratio of value is given to each vote, according to its 
position upon the ticket. For instance, a party puts up a ticket 
of thirty men; each vote cast for the first man on the ticket 
has the value of one; each for the second, a half; third, a third; 
fourth, a fourth; fifth, a fifth; and so on down, and the fifty 
candidates having the highest number of full votes, after fractions 
are reduced to whole numbers, are declared elected. Thus, on each 
ticket according to position in proportion to the number of full 
votes, after fractions are reduced to whole numbers, that have been 
cast for the same, each party or part of a party elects its proportion- 
ate share of candidates, and as each individual is at liberty to 
change the names or their relative position on the ticket, any quota 
of a fiftieth part of the community can elect its representative. 
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The great direct advantage to which we have already alluded, that 
it would emancipate the respectable members of a political party 
from allegiance to party in municipal matters, is of sufficient im- 
portance to draw attention to this reform, but it is not the sole ad- 
vantage. It will prove an incentive to political activity on the 
part of people who now absolutely refuse to go to the polls, and 
absolutely refuse to take part in political life, and are compelled so 
to do from natural and artificial difficulties that beset any attempt 
faithfully to perform political duties. 

No political organization of things which is not in harmony with 
the social organization can be in the long run successful. The 
whole tendency of modern civilization is to differentiation, to divi- 
sions of employments, to intensity of application to one occupation, 
and not only to a single occupation, but to a sub-division of an 
occupation. 

When for a nation of farmers, planters, and a few shop-keepers 
our institutions were devised, it was supposed that our citizens 
would have sufficient leisure to devote themselves to political duties, 
so that politics never would become the occupation of a class, but 
that it would be each man’s business, and indeed at first it was so. 
The people’s wants were few, the governmental operations simple, 
and our farmers and planters had months of leisure in each year. 
When the harvest was gathered, they could meet their fellows, dis- 
cuss political questions, attend to political duties, organize clubs, 
and become for a month or two politicians without neglecting their 
duties to their families, and with positive advantage to their intel- 
lectual culture. 

In the early days of our institutions, even our merchants were 
men of leisure for months at a time. A packet would come in and 
discharge its cargo; then for a week or two, our then merchant- 
princes were busy placing the contents of their bales, which were 
brought from abroad, upon their shelves; and then an interval again 
came, of a fortnight or a month, within which they could hear and 
receive nothing from Europe; and during this period at least they 
were to a degree men of leisure. But now a telegraphic instrument 
in their very offices conveys to them the prices of produce the world 
over, involves sending by telegraph instantaneous determinations 
upon transferring cargoes of cotton not yet picked, for teas not yet 
grown, involves the taking of great risks from hour to hour, and 
watching the money markets of the world with a view to the mak- 
ing of advantageous exchanges. Hence the intensity of occupation 
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is such that any deviation, even toa pleasurable diversion—much 
more so, devoting himself to an occupation like politics—which in- 
terferes with the successful thinking out of this modern merchant's 
business, is necessarily destructive to his success in the main busi- 
ness of his life. 

Our political party press berates, therefore, in vain this merchant, 
week after week and day after day, that he is lax in the performance 
of his political duties: the social organization is against him, the 
political organization demands of him a devotion of time utterly 
incompatible with his business success. If he gives it, he is ruined. 
He prefers, therefore, to be plundered. He purchases his peace by 
the sacrifice of a fourth of his fortune, rather than, for the purpose 
of bettering things, give up a larger part, because he must give 
his whole time, or so large a proportion of it that it will materially 
interfere with his business, if he desires to make headway against 
men who can afford to give their whole time for the profits obtaina- 
ble through political success. Therefore, spasmodic political efforts, 
made under the pressure of extraordinary emergencies by our better 
class citizens, fail so completely to crystallize into permanent 
reforms, or to overcome the ‘permanent social conditions of our 
community. 

It is the great law of the division of employments, and not will- 
ful neglect of duty, which has reduced politics to a trade—a trade 
from which we have, by our mistaken system of representation, 
excluded the best intellects of the community from even any 
proportionate share of beneficial influence, thus making that trade a 
sort of infirmary for the broken-down, the morally lame, and the 
morally blind—vast numbers of people unfitted for those avocations 
in which large profits can be reaped solely by talents, coupled with 
industry and probity. 

It may be regarded as an axiom of political philosophy that politi- 
cal governments will be found in.every country in the possession of 
its leisure class. By that, of course, we do not mean men who do 
nothing, but men who are emancipated from toil by the rendering 
in former years, by themselves or their ancestors, of valuable servi- 
ces to their community, by virtue of which they have in their posses- 
sion so large a proportion of property that its income frees them 
from the bread and butter occupations of the community. 

In every large city of Europe, there is an extensive class of such 
men, who, from desire to amuse themselves, or from patriotism, 
take charge of the conduct of its political administration. In our 
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American cities, while we have individual instances of wealthy men, 
there is no such leisure class. -Our leisure class is composed of men 
not emancipated from toil by reason of anterior self-denial, either 
on the part of themselves or their ancestors, in the accumulation of 
property, but composed of such as are too low in organization for 
successful competition in the ordinary avocations of life, and unfit- 
ted for success therein. And to this band of unprincipled insolv- 
ents and adventurers is committed, in both political parties, the high 
and responsible trust to nominate and elect by machinery our 
governors, make our judges for us, call.into being legislators to 
frame our laws, administrators to expend our money, to levy our 
taxes, and impose upon us burdens in the way of perpetual mort- 
gages in the form of national, State, and municipal indebtedness. 

There is no way out from this wretched condition so long as the 
representative system in our country remains what it is—out of har- 
mony with that great law of progress, the division of employments. 
If we desire our better class of citizens to take part in politics, we 
must offer them an opportunity, by a fair system of representa- 
tion, to achieve a certain degree of success—a success commensu- 
rate with their efforts, and in proportion to their numerical strength— 
a success constant in its recurrence and obvious in its results. 

We have not even attempted to answer in detail the questions 
how the administrative powers of a city government should be dis- 
tributed, what the several departments should do, and what would 
or would not prove an harmonious adjustment of administrative 
functions. If the suggestions hitherto made are based on fact, we 
are as yet indeed far from being called upon to make any minor 
reforms of the character these questions suggest. The fundamental 
difficulties to which attention has been drawn, are comparatively of 
such higher importance that it seems waste of time to speak of func- 
tional disturbances or functional ameliorations, when there are 
grave organic diseases to be first cured. 

The evils from which American city governments suffer are 
attributed to such deep-rooted causes that it is the merest charla- 
tanism to hold out any expectation of very important results from 
changing mere methods of administration, personne/, or departments. 












































THOMAS DE QUINCEY’: 


O more fitting introduction to a biographical survey of De 

Quincey’s career can be found than these words of the man 

himself, uttered in response to a publisher’s request that he would 
furnish a few memoranda of his own life: 


“ Nothing makes such dreary and monotonous reading as the old hackneyed roll- 
call, chronologically arrayed, of inevitable facts in a man’s life. One is so certain of 
the man’s having been born, and also of his having died, that it is dismal to be under 
the necessity of reading it. That the man began by being a boy—that he went to 
school—and that by intense application to his studies, ‘ which he took to be his por- 
tion in this life,’ he rose to distinction as a robber of orchards, seems so probable, 
upon the whole, that I am willing to accept it as a postulate. That he married— 
that, in fullness of time, he was hanged, or (being a humble, unambitious man) that 
he was content with deserving it—these little circumstances are so naturally to be 
looked for as sown broadcast up and down the great fields of biography, that any 
one life becomes, in this respect, but the echo of thousands. Chronologic succes- 
sions of events and dates, such as these, which, belonging to the race, illustrate 
nothing in the individual, are as wearisome as they are useless.” 


The paradoxical pertness of these sentences far more than their 
substratum of truth, will not fail to attract those who wish their 
thinking done for them by proxy. What, however, may be falla- 
cious in these funambulatory figures of speech, when applied to the 
doers, is not so wide of the mark when referred to the ¢hinkers, such 
as the “Opium-Eater” himself. The man of action leaves a trail 
of incident behind, that the biographical pathfinder has little diffi- 
culty in tracing out; but, as a rule, the scholar’s career affords few 
data of historic interest, and only so much of personal character as 
may be gathered from his own works. Of those authors who have, 
acknowledgedly or otherwise, provided an inquisitive public with 
autobiographic information, none has given more highly finished frag- 
ments of self-portraiture than De Quincey; and to weld these frac- 
tional parts into one homogeneous whole has been the loving labor 
of Mr. Page. Dr. Johnson said that next to the Newgate calendar 


‘Thomas De Quincey. By H. A. Page. In two volumes. London: John 
Hogg & Co. 
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the Biography of Authors was the most sickening chapter in the 
history of Man, and, as far as existing evidence extends, with justice; 
but the genus irritabile, as they not inaptly style themselves, are the 
only people who preserve records of their sufferings; it is, therefore, 
impossible to demonstrate that the human unit of any other profes- 
sion might not be enabled to advance a like proposition on behalf 
of his class did it keep similar registers. In these circumstances, 
accepting the great lexicographer’s words as a theorem, De Quincey 
may be regarded as typical of his order. 

Thomas De Quincey was born in Greenhays, near Manchester, 
on the 15th August, 1785, and may be said to have been nursed 
beneath the “condor wings” of Death itself. The earliest recorda- 
ble incidents that left “stings in his memory” were shadows, or fore- 
shadowings of mortality. Soon after the boy’s birth, his father had 
to forsake home in a vain search for health, and in a little while re- 
turned to die. Almost before his mental faculties, his precocity 
notwithstanding, had time to develop into thought, a circumstance 
occurred to profoundly impress him, even at that premature stage 
of existence, with a sense of the evil and violence of humanity. A 
little sister died, but he was so young that little beyond temporary 
perplexity at her disappearance would have stirred the current of 
his childish thoughts had not a rumor passed through the household 
that her death, if not hastened, had been preceded by the brutality 
of her nurse. This produced an indefinable but ineffaceable feeling 
of horror upon the imaginative boy. Pathetically does he himself 
record how, with three innocent little sisters for playmates, and 
_ shut off from all knowledge of poverty, or oppression, or outrage, 
hitherto he had not suspected the true complexion of the world in 
which he and his sisters were living. From this moment a change 
came over the character of his thoughts. His constitutional predis- 
position to abstraction and unboyish sports was further increased 
by an ague which attacked him at this time and clung to him 
for about two years. Then the event which was more than all else to 
affect his imaginative temperament was the death of another sister, 
the beloved playmate in his childish games, The account which 
De Quincey gives of his feelings at the loss of this dear relative, 
and the influences which swayed his childish mind when he stole 
secretly into the chamber of death, and, kneeling by the remains of 
her he had loved so truly, snatched from her cold lips a last fare- 
well kiss, are recorded in the impassioned if not imperishable 
language of Suspiria de Profundis, and call not for reiteration here. 
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Scarcely had the grave closed over his sister’s form than it reopened 
for his father’s coffin, and again had the child to stand in infantile 
bewilderment and behold his nearest and dearest borne from him, 
and, wherefore he could not comprehend, consigned to the cold and 
darksome earth. 

From these cruel, repeated blows the boy, naturally, in a great 
measure recovered, but, as he remarks, they “left stings in his 
memory.” Happily for him and his, the elder De Quincey, although 
a mercantile man yet a man of intellect, left the family decently 
provided for, his sons receiving an annual allowance of about $750, 
and his daughters $500 each. The lad’s earliest trials after his 
father’s death were caused by the tyranny of an elder brother, Wil- 
liam, who, having undergone some of the ordeal of public school 
life, was only too delighted to have a victim upon whom to avenge 
his own past sufferings. Inthe sensitive and delicate child, William 
found an unresisting martyr to all his persecution; he taunted him 
for his effeminacy and punished him for his weakness. “ Physically 
and intellectually,” records De Quincey, “he looked upon me as 
below notice; but, morally, he assured me that he would give me a 
written character of the very best description, whenever I chose to 
apply for it.” The two boys had to make a daily journey of a mile 
to the house of one of their guardians, under whom they studied 
classics; the elder brother, apparently of a pugilistic disposition, 
contrived to start a feud with}some factory boys, and forced the 
younger to aid him in his contests. Thomas’s reminiscences of the 
unwilling part he filled in the campaign are highly amusing, espe- 
cially where he records his capture by the enemy and transference 
to the custody of some young women and girls, and of their execut- 
ing capital punishment upon him. William, who appears to have 
saved his younger brother from sinking into a premature old age, 
was a boy of singular character: he is said, among other peculiari- 
ties, to have tried to invent a machine for walking upon the ceiling 
like a fly, to have acted tragedies, and drawn pictures so replete 
with horror that he terrified his sisters and the servants. One idea 
which his famous brother imputes to him is remarkable: a specula- 
tion as to the possibility of a confederation of all the ghosts against 
all the living men, and as to the prospects of their victory. Like 
the young Brontés, the two De Quinceys invented imaginary king- 
doms and peopled them with the creations of their fancy ; the elder 
brother, having got hold of Lord Monboddo’s book, in which the 
caudal appendages of our ancestors are alluded to, gravely asserted 
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that the inhabitants of his junior’s kingdom, the Grombroonias, 
“had not emerged from this early condition of apedom.” To re- 
lieve me, says Thomas, from the ignominy this discovery caused, he 
suggested that I should “ compel the whole nation to sit down for 
six hours a day, for the purpose of approximating them to human 
form by a process of natural attrition.” 

His progress, especially in Latin, having been remarkable, it was 
arranged that Thomas, now in his eleventh year, should be placed 
at the Bath Grammar School. To this school, then under the 
supervision of an accomplished Etonian, the lad was accompanied 
by a brother four years younger than himself, and whose great 
beauty and romantic adventures he subsequently celebrated in one 
of the most interesting of his essays. Some of the letters which the 
lad wrote to his mother and sister are still preserved, and are now 
published in this memoir; they are amusing and precocious, but 
contain nothing needing remark. A circumstance recorded by 
his biographer as relating to this epoch is interesting as a fore- 
shadowing of his future improvidence. “His passion for books,” 
says Mr. Page, “had even at this early stage brought a shadowy 
sorrow into De Quincey’s boy-life. He exceeded his liberal allow- 
ance of pocket-money, and ran in debt to the extent of some three 
guineas; and as he was ashamed to tell any of his friends or ask 
their help, his trouble of conscience and his grief became excessive.” 
At Bath he developed a taste for Greek, and, if we may accept his 
own statement for fact, he rapidly acquired a mastery over it. He 
relates that one day one of the masters pointed him out toa stranger 
with the remark, “ That boy could harangue an Athenian mob bet- 
ter than you or I could address an English one.” “He who honored 
me with this eulogy,” headds, “ was a scholar, ‘and a ripe and good 
one ;’” but many, doubtless, who are acquainted with De Quincey’s 
consummate egotism will accept this anecdote, as they will so many 
others derived from the same source, cum grano salis. Our doubts, 
indeed, on this very subject are somewhat supported by a passage 
in a letter to his mother written after he had left the grammar 
school, in which he remarks, “I have two Greek books here, so that 
Iam advancing in it, and by teaching Lord Westport every day to 
make verses, I keep up my Latin.” It is a grave question which 
we should here pause to consider, whether, forsooth, much of the 
autobiographic matter which De Quincey gave so freely to the pub. 
lic must not be regarded with considerable suspicion as to its being 
genuine history, and not similar in invention to his “ Flight of the 
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Tartars.” Mr. Page, who isin a better position, certainly, than other 
people to judge this matter, believes in the entire veracity of De 
Quincey, but we still think something may yet be adduced on the 
other side; the man had such an intense belief that all he said or 
thought interested the world, and at the same time was so imagina- 
tive, that some exaggeration at least may be looked for. De Quincey 
was so disregardful of the feelings of some of his greatest contem- 
poraries that he could scarcely blame us, were he still with us, for 
reiterating certain long mooted questions about his own conduct. 

After leaving the Bath school, De Quincey studied for a short time 
under his mother’s care at home, and Mr. Page gives an amusing 
anecdote of what their French tutor had to suffer from him and his 
brothers. He was soon, however, sent to another school at Wink- 
field, and was placed there, says an old school-fellow, “‘ because he 
had received a blow on the head from the usher of the Bath gram- 
mar school, from the effects of which it was fancied that he still 
suffered. . . . 1 think the injury was purely imaginary, and that 
his pains arose from irritation in his too active and susceptible 
brain.” The italics are ours, and are given to draw attention to the 
belief of an unbiased friend that he could even in those days draw 
largely upon his imagination. After a year’s sojourn at Winkfield, 
De Quincey left it to go on an Irish tour with Lord Westport. 
Some portions of the preserved letters relating to this journey are 
more than usually interesting, and display a far wider range of 
thought than could have been expected from a boy of fifteen. The 
way in which he endeavors to excuse his going to the theatre, an 
utter abomination in the eyes of his evangelical mother—is ludi- 
crous, and his description of the drive from Dunleavy to Dublin in 
a jingle, which he defines to be a “rotten sociable drawn by one 
skeleton,” is sufficiently humorous, while his account of an installa- 
tion of six knights of St. Patrick is valuable as an eye-witness’s 
record of an historical event. One lengthy letter from Ireland, 
which Mr. Page prints, is an earnest appeal to his mother not to let 
him be again placed at a private school. 


“ The thing which makes me most unhappy at a private school,” he writes, “ is 
there being no emulation, no ambition, nothing to contend for—no honors to excite 
one. This was exactly the case at Mr. Spencer’s. I was at the head of the school 
the whole time I was there. . . . I had no one to contend with, nor any thing 
higher to aspire to. The consequence was, that my powers entirely flagged, my 
mind became quite dormant. In short, it was, and always wid be, as impossible for 
me to exert myself as much at a private as in a public school, as it would be for a 
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person running for his own amusement to go as quick as if he were running a race 
or flying from his pursuers.” é 

After his return from Ireland, De Quincey spent a short time 
with a Lady Carbery, a friend of his mother’s, and then, much 
against his inclination, was placed at the Manchester Grammar 
School. His wish was to go to Oxford; but his guardians, from 
matters of pecuniary prudence, wished him to study three years 
longer before entering the University ; he was now only sixteen, 
and, notwithstanding his declaration that his previous tutors deemed 
him ripe for Oxford, certainly not likely to be injured by alittle longer 
experience of school life. His whole income was but $750, which 
was not sufficient for his maintenance at Oxford, but was more 
than enough for his expenditure at Manchester, and would, indeed, 
have permitted the accumulation of seven or eight hundred dollars 
towards his university outlay. We enter into this matter fully, be- 
cause De Quincey, in his “ Confessions,” puts the whole case in a 
false light, and virtually endeavors to palliate his boyish and most 
unjustifiable act of insubordination. Instances of tyrannical abuse 
of authority are but too frequent, but in this circumstance there is 
no such plea possible; his master, he confesses, had been kind to 
him, and, as subsequent events conclusively, proved, his guardians 
acted from the best and most prudential motives. Those who at- 
tempt to justify his flight from school either act from mistaken 
views or in defiance of all constituted power. 

One July morning, when nearly seventeen, and with the appa- 
rently inexhaustible sum of $45 in his pocket, he ran away from 
school, and without any definite plan found himself launched upon 
the wide world. The history of his adventures, as told by himself, is 
known wherever English literature has penetrated. How much 
of the tale is fact, and how much fiction, can never now be decided ; 
only the intense power of the writer over human sympathies can be 
adjudicated upon. The episode of his sufferings in London, and of 
the strange companions his misfortunes made him acquainted with, 
is not only one of the most realistic pieces of writing in the language, 
but, whether invention or the recital of experience, is intensely val- 
uable from a psychological point of view. The sympathetic bonds 
which, however weakened by art, do really unite all human beings, 
are seen in this narrative strung up to their highest tension: the 
proud, conceited, headstrong, highly-educated lad is found grateful 
for the society of a poor outcast child, and owes his life to the tender 
mercies of a forlorn “street-walker.” Ina higher and better style 
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than is but too frequently adopted for such incidents, De Quincey 
declares, when referring to the class to which his unfortunate pre- 
server belonged : 


“ At no time of my life have I been a person to hold myself polluted by the touch 
or approach of any creature that wore a human shape ; on the contrary, from my very 
earliest youth it has been my pride to converse, familiarly, more Socratico, with all 
human beings, man, woman, and child, that chance might fling in my way ; a practice 
which is friendly to the knowledge of human nature, to good feelings, and to that 
frankness of address which becomes a man who would be thought a philosopher. 
For a philosopher should . . . look upon himself as a catholic creature, and as 
standing in an equal relation to high and low—to educated and uneducated, to the 
guilty and the innocent.” 


It is strange, and, indeed, did one not fully recognize the just 
ness of the adage that “truth is stranger than fiction,” would appear 
incomprehensible, that De Quincey in after years was never enabled 
to trace out the poor child who was his “ partner in wretchedness” 
in the dismal old house in the Soho. That he never again encoun- 
tered “poor Ann” is not so singular; the words with which his nar- 
rative bids her farewell are as full of true pathos as any thing he 
ever indited: “but nowI should fear to see her; and her cough, 
which grieved me when I parted from her, is now my consolation. 
I now wish to see her no longer; but think of her more gladly 
as one long since laid in the grave of a Magdalen; taken away be- 
fore injuries and cruelty had blotted out and transfigured her in- 
genuous nature, or the brutalities of ruffians had completed the ruin 
they had begun.” 

Eventually De Quincey came to terms with his relatives, and, 
upon the inadequate allowance of about $500 per annum, entered at 
Worcester College, Oxford. His university career was short and 
unsatisfactory ; “he came,” remarks his biographer, “ burdened with 
experiences, luckily not common to undergraduates; and natural 
tendency combined with outward circumstances to repress the 
‘genial currents,’ which it is as much the prerogative of Oxford to 
awaken and to direct, as it is to instill or to confirm love for liberal 
studies in themselves.” To escape from the restraints of school- 
boydom he longed for the university, and, when he had attained that 
desire, other pressing necessities rendered him any thing but an 
affectionate child of a/ma mater. Although he appears to have 
been quiet and studious (of a certain class of literature), he left Ox- 
ford without taking his degree, offended, it is said, at something 
said or done by the examiners. His second year at college was, 
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however, a memorable one for him; for in that year it was that he 
first tasted opium. Whilst spending a vacation in London, he suf- 
fered from a neuralgic attack, and, at the suggestion of a college friend, 
took opium for its alleviation. This is his own account, and we see 
no reason to doubt it, although, after his gross attack upon Cole- 
ridge for similar indulgence, he has laid himself open for any charge 
the uncharitable may choose to make. “I believe it to be notori- 
ous,” said De Quincey of Coleridge, in a paper which can not be 
forgotten, “that he first began the use of opium, not as a relief 
from any bodily pains or nervous irritation (since his constitution 
was strong and excellent), but as a source of luxurious sensation.” 
As a contrast, painful in the circumstance, read what he says of him- 
self: “It was not for the purpose of creating pleasure, but of miti- 
gating pain in the severest degree, that I first began to use opium 
as an article of daily diet.” Opposing the charge (but one of so 
many equally wanton) to his own excuse, and without quoting the 
tritely true proverb, and without deeming that there is any justifi- 
cation in the plea urged by Baudelaire, that he also cruelly reviled 
himself, we have his own words to prove that, whatsoever induced 
him to first resort to the drug, pleasure eventually was the motive 
that caused him to recur to its fascinations. Self-indulgence, indeed, 
it is no harsh judgment to pass, was his ruling incentive through life. 
“T confess it,” he avowed, “that I am too much of an Eudemonist ; 
I hanker too much after a state of happiness, both for myself and 
others; I can not face misery, whether my own or not, with an eye 
of sufficient firmness; and am little capable of encountering present 
pain for the sake of any reversionary benefit.” This hankering after 
pleasure, doubtless it was, that prompted him to succor Coleridge 
and others; and, although it be painful to too closely analyze the 
benefits conferred, we can not avoid arriving at the conclusion that 
no immediate self-denial would have been risked by this Eudemon- 
ist ; martyrdom was the last thing De Quincey would have wished 
for. Indulgence in opium saved him, there is little reason to doubt, 
from the more terrible curse of alcoholic indulgences: in his “ Con- 
fessions” he asserts: “On all occasions when I had an opportunity, 
I never failed to drink wine—which I worshiped then as I have 
since worshiped opium.” 

In 1803 began his correspondence with Wordsworth, although 
it was not until about two years later that De Quincey and the poet 
became personally acquainted. In his first letter the poet takes 
occasion to point out “how many things there are in a man’s 
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character of which his writings, however miscellaneous or volumin- 
ous, will give no idea! how many thousand things which go to 
making up the value of a practical moral man, concerning not one 
of which any conclusion can be drawn from what he says of himself 
in the world’s ear.” In 1807 he met Coleridge, and, in his reminis- 
cences of the poet, furnishes us with a vivacious description of their 
first meeting. Subsequently, through Cottle, the publisher, he was 
enabled to be of pecuniary assistance to the author of “ The An- 
cient Mariner,” but, at a future date, was so indelicate as to pub- 
lish the fact to the world. The letter in which Coleridge agreed 
to accept the proffered aid is so honorable to him that, in justice 
to his memory, it should always be quoted from when the incident 
is alluded to: 


“I will now express my sentiments on the important subject communicated to 
you. I need not say it has been the cause of serious meditation. Undoubtedly 
calamities have so thickened on me for the last two years that the pecuniary pres- 
sures of the moment are the only serious obstacles at present to my completion of 
those works which, if completed, would make me easy. Besides these, I have rea- 
son for belief that a Tragedy of mine will be brought on the stage this season, the 
result of which is, of course, only one of the possibilities of life, on which. I am not 
fool enough to calculate. 

“Finally, therefore, if you know that my unknown benefactor is in such circum- 
stances that, in doing what he offers to do, he transgresses no duty of morals or of 
prudence, and does not do that from feelings which after-reflection might perhaps 
discountenance, I shall gratefully accept it as an unconditional loan, which I trust I 
shall be able to restore at the close of two years. This, however, I shall be able to 
know at the expiration of one year, and shall then beg to know the name of my 
benefactor.” . . . 


Eventually De Quincey made up his mind to reside in the Lake 
district, so that he might cultivate more closely the acquaintance 
of the leading representatives of the so-called “ Lake School.” He 
acquired the lease of a cottage which had been in the occupation of 
Wordsworth, at Grasmere, and retained it for seven and twenty 
years. In his highly poetic “‘ Early Memorials of Grasmere,” he de- 
scribes in the most felicitous manner the beauties of the neighbor- 
hood, and the then simplicity of the aborigines. Two episodes which 
he introduces are recounted in his best style; that of the “Green 
tragedy” is grandiloquently described ; but the incident of the me- 
ditative young student who perished self-slain, up amid “the cloudy 
wildernesses within Blencathara,” with his head pillowed upon the 
works of his favorite AEschylus, is sublimely pathetic. The 
story itself, in its naked truth, is intensely affecting, but De Quincey 
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has contrived to envelope its simple details with the charm 
of genius. Returning to[more personal details, we do not find that 
any very sympathetic friendship sprung up between the Opium- 
Eater and his neighbor Wordsworth: the poet does not appear 
to have been of a very lovable disposition, nor De Quincey enabled 
to inspire much affection. Length of years, instead of drawing the 
two students closer together, would seem to have separated them 
more and more, although they maintained to the last a sort of 
semi-friendship. De Quincey, who professed an intense love of chil- 
dren, appeared to suffer greatly, however, at the loss of Kate, one of 
Wordsworth’s little daughters, although certainly the parents did not 
deem it any assuagement of ¢heir sorrow to see a lengthy account 
of their friend’s feelings, on this occasion, paraded in print. The 
curious manner, indeed, in which the Opium-Eater unbosomed his ~ 
secret thoughts and ‘private conversations to the world, utterly 
regardless of the sacred rights of friendship, or any thing else, is one 
of his most unpleasing ¢raits, and nothing he or his defenders can 
urge in mitigation of the offense will stifle the feelings of disgust 
aroused by his conduct. 

The earliest record Mr. Page gives of De Quincey’s literary 
labors is in connection with Wordsworth, whose pamphlet on 
“The Convention of Cintra” he assisted through the press, revising 
it and adding an appendix which the poet declared was “ done in a 
most masterly manner.” In the latter part of 1814, at the invi- 
tation of his friend Wilson—“ Christopher North”—the embryo 
author visited Edinburgh, where he found himself in congenial 
society. Mr. Page says: 


“They did not at first know well what to make of this man, with the boyish 
figure and the gentle voice, who, with quiet, unassuming deliverance, speedily as- 
serted a kind of right to say the final word, and who soon became a referee in knotty 
‘ points of philosophy or scholarship—even Hamilton (Sir William) assenting. He 
was—at any rate, for a time—a puzzle, a paradox, a source of bewilderment, and 
they could not have done talking about him. He became a kind of literary lion, and 
was persecuted with invitations to dine out here, there,everywhere. All felt that a 
new influence was at work in their midst, and they enjoyed it. This new-comer, who 
could cap Hamilton’s most recondite quotations from Plato and Plotinus, from Kant 
or Richter, or rectify on the spur of the moment the least lapse in a line cited from 
Euripides or Pindar, was worthy of study and of deference.” 


And here it is but just to note that, although possessed of a wonder- 
ful memory, and the reader of a prodigious amount of literature of 
various kinds, De Quincey was not invariably correct in his ascrip- 
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tions of authorship. Several quotations we could point out as cre- 
dited by him to unlawful owners. 

Towards the close of 1816, De Quincey married the daughter 
of a neighboring Westmoreland farmer. Previous to his mar- 
riage he made desperate efforts to overcome his infatuation for 
opium. According to the “Confessions,” his daily dose of lau- 
danum had increased to the terrible quantity of 340 grains, or 
8000 drops! Gradually he reduced this amount to 40 grains, the 
result of which was an immediate return to health and dispersion 
of the fearful melancholia which ;had of late overpowered him. 
Whether his wife was acquainted with the habits of the man she 
accepted for a husband, we know not; but speedily after the mar- 
riage all her wifely affection was put to the sternest test by the re- 
lapse of De Quincey into inordinate indulgences in opium. Though 
he speaks prior to 1813, says Mr. Page, “ of years ‘set as it were, and 
insulated in the gloom and cloudy melancholy of opium,’ he can 
still regard himself as having been on the whole a happy man till 
the middle of the year 1817. That and the succeeding year 1818 
find him overmastered by the enemy, shut as into a cave of Tro- 
phonius.” In the beginning of 1819, the perusal of David Ricardo’s 
work on “ Political Economy” struck some sparks of fire from him, 
but he speedily relapsed into his state of visionary helplessness. 
Horrors innumerable peopled his dreams, phantoms of unutterable 
terrors passed in awesome pageantry before his opium-wrought 
slumber, and, but for the devoted affection of his wife, suicide or 
the madhouse would doubtless have been his doom. Referring to 
his condition at this epoch of his existence, he exclaims: 


“But the years came—for I have lived too long, reader, in relation to many 
things ; and the report of me would have been better, or more uniform at least, had 
I died some twenty years ago—the years came in which circumstances made me an 
opium-eater : years through which a shadow as of sad eclipse sate and rested upon 
my faculties; years through which I was careless of all but those who lived within 
my inner circle, within ‘my heart of hearts;’ years—ah heavenly years !—through 
which I lived, beloved, wéth thee, fo thee, for thee, dy thee! Ah happy, happy 
years! in which I was a mere foot-ball of reproach, but in which every wind and 
sounding hurricane of wrath or contempt flew by, like chasing enemies past some 
defying gate of adamant, and left me too blessed in thy smiles—angel of life !—to 
heed the curses or the mocking, which sometimes I heard raving outside of our im- 
pregnable Eden. What any man said of me in those days, what he thought, did I 
ask? did I care ?” 


It has been customary to compare De Quincey’s style with the 
prose of Edgar A. Poe, and when we light upon such passages as 
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this, it is easy to comprehend how the comparison was originated. 
Baudelaire, who seemed to understand the intellectual nature of 
Poe better than any of his own countrymen, in Les Paradis Artt- 
ficiels cites as examples of the knowledge possessed by “ce poéte in- 
comparable” of the effects of opium, the monologue of Egzus, 
in “ Berenice,” and the experiences of Bedloe in the “Tale of 
the Ragged Mountains.” These stories, written by Poe at an in- 
terval of ten years, depict, with as much reality as De Quincey’s 
sketches, the accredited results of opium-eating; but, although in 
the last two years of his life, the poet certainly did seek a nepenthe 
for his cares in the paradis artificiel proffered by laudanum, there 
is no reason for believing that he submitted to its heavy yoke in 
his earlier life. Whence then his knowledge? De Quincey’s “Con- 
fessions” had become almost classic before Poe published a single 
tale, and may, therefore, have afforded hints which the author of 
“ Berenice” well knew how to avail himself of. But, if one could 
so deftly have portrayed the idiosyncrasies of the opium-eater 
without having indulged in the pernicious extract personally, could 
not the other also have charmed us with more of fiction than of fact ? 
Even Mr. Page, who holds so fast on to the trustworthiness of De 
Quincey, remarks at this point in the story: “It needs to be borne 
in mind, however, that though these recollections are in no way 
necessarily or consciously falsified, they are colored by the fancy 
and impression through which they are viewed; and it only needs 
to be said, that in reality he was not for any lengthened period thus 
exiled from companionship or contact with the outer world.” 
Though the styles of Poe and De Quincey occasionally thus remind 
us one of another, it is only at intervals. Poe, despite the artificial- 
ity of his composition, is always concentrated, lucid, and with every 
word brings us palpably closer to the dénouement ; he makes his 
reader feel that not a single sentence may be omitted: De Quincey is 
nearly always diffuse, often turgid, and frequently furnishes whole 
pages that may be profitably skipped. Other notable points of dif- 
ference—more, far more than those of agreement—divide the two 
authors. In humor Poe invariably failed, whilst occasionally De 
Quincey succeeded—not, however, in such overpraised and over- 
wrought burlesque as “Murder, considered as one of the Fine 
Arts,” an article which no second-rate magazine would have ac- 
cepted from an unknown writer, but only when he depicts little 
episodes of real life. Poe could paint the outré and the d:zarre with 
a power unsurpassed, and perhaps unequaled, by any author in the 
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English language, but he was quite unable to do what De Quin- 
cey often did with complete success—touch the human heart by 
that most potent of all weapons, Pathos. 

In the summer of 1819 De Quincey became editor of The West- 
moreland Gazette, and surprised his friends by the energy he ex- 
pended in the undertaking. “ For the greater part of a year,” says 
Mr. Page, “ he remained editor, and resigned only under the neces- 
sity of turning his pen to more profitable account.” At this time 
he was also contributing to the Quarterly Review and Blackwood, 
and indeed was now forced to labor in order to eke out an income 
grievously attenuated by reckless benefactions. His excessive 
liberality had brought down upon his shoulders the terrible incubus 
of debt, and in the spring of 1821 he was forced to visit the metrop- 
olis in search of literary engagements. In London he made many 
new acquaintances, including Charles Lamb, who introduced him 
to'the publishers of the London Magazine, in the October and 
November numbers of which periodical appeared the first and 
second parts of his now world-famed “Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater.” The immense success of these articles caused their 
republication in book form in 1822, whilst as a sequel “ Suspiria de 
Profundis” was contributed to Blackwood for March, 1845. De 
Quincey subsequently published many other original and trans- 
lated papers in the London Magazine, that storehouse for so 
much of the best contemporary literature; but Edinburgh publica- 
tions appear to have absorbed the greater portion of his writings. 
Despite all his exertions, he was unable to extricate himself from 
debt, and for some long time he was forced to hide from his credi- 
tors, and forbear visiting his wife and children. In February, 1825, 
he is found writing to his friend Wilson, “ The wretched business of 
hack-author, with all its horrible degradations, is more than I am 
able to bear. At this moment I have not a place to hide my head 
in. Something I meditate—I know not what. ‘/tague e conspectu 
omnium abit.’ Witha good publisher, and liberty to premeditate 
what I write, I might yet liberate myself: after which, having paid 
every body, I would slink into some dark corner—educate my chil- 
dren—and show my face in the world no more.” Wilson did what 
he could to assist his old friend, and offered him such a sum for a 
series of articles for Blackwood, as materially relieved his temporary 
trouble. In 1828, De Quincey removed to Edinburgh, where he 
found himself in congenial society again, and with prospects some- 
what brighter. Amongst others who made his acquaintance was 
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Thomas Carlyle, and from a characteristic letter which he addressed 
to the Opium-Eater in Decetaber of this year, we are tempted to 
make the following extract : 








“I am to say, therefore, that your presence at this fireside will diffuse no ordinary 
gladness over all members of the household; that our warmest welcome, and such 
solacement as even the desert does not refuse, are at any time and at all times in 
store for one we love so well. . . . Such a treat it would be to hear the sound of 
philosophy and literature in the hitherto quite savage wolds, where since the creation 
of the world no such music, scarcely even articulate speech, had been uttered or 
dreamed of! Come, therefore, come and see us ; for we often long after you. Nay, 
I can promise, too, that we are almost a unique sight in the British Empire ; such a 
quantity of German periodicals and mystic speculation embosomed in plain Scottish 
Peat-moor being nowhere else, that I know of, to be met with. In idle hours we 
sometimes project founding a sort of a colony here, to be called the ‘ Misanthropic 
Society,’ the settlers all to be men of a certain philosophic depth, and intensely sen- 
sible of the present state of literature; each to have his own cottage, encircled with 
roses or thistles, as he might prefer ; a library and pantry within, and huge stack of 
turf-fuel without ; fenced off from his neighbors by fir woods, and, when he pleased, 
by cast metal railing, so that each might feel himself strictly an individual, and free 
as a son of the wilderness ; but the whole settlement to meet weekly over coffee, and 
then unite in their M/zserere, or what were better, hurl forth their defiance, pity, ex- 
postulation, over the whole universe, civil, literary, and religious. I reckon this 
place a much fitter site for such an establishment than your Lake Country, a region 
abounding in natural beauty, but blown on by coach-horns, betrodden by picturesque 
tourists, and otherwise exceedingly desecrated by too frequent resort ; whereas here, 
though still in communication with the manufacturing world, we have a solitude al- 
together Druidical—grim hills tenanted chiefly by the wild grouse, tarns and brooks 
that have soaked and slumbered since the Deluge of Noah, and nothing to disturb 
you with speech, except Arcturus and Orion, and the Spirit of Nature, in the heaven 
and in the earth, as- it manifests itself in anger or love, and utters its inexplicable 
tidings, unheard by the mortal ear. But the misery is the almost total want of col- 
onists! would you come hither and be king over us; ¢hen indeed we had made a 
fair beginning, and the ‘ Bog School’ might snap its fingers at the ‘ Lake School’ 
itself, and hope to be one day recognized of allmen. . . True, we have no society, 
but who has, in the strict sense of that word! I have never had any worth speak- 
ing much about since I came into this world: in the next, it may be, they will order 
matters better. . . . T. CARLYLE.” 











































‘De Quincey eventually settled in Edinburgh, and in 1830 was 
joined by his wife and children. His reputation continued to 
increase, and editors were found ready to pay him good prices for 
his work, which, however, was neither to be depended upon for 
equality of tone nor certainty of supply. In all probability his 
patrimonial estate was somewhat added to at this time, but, if his 
career was improved financially, it was again overclouded by repeat- 
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ed domestic bereavements. In 1833, his youngest son, Julius, a 
child four years old, was carried off by fever; in 1835, his favorite 
son, William, a brilliant and handsome lad of eighteen, whose 
scholarship had given rise to the most sanguine hopes, died from 
a painful and obscure disease of the brain; and in 1837 his wife 
also died, and left him to struggle on alone. In 1840, he went 
with his daughters to reside at Lasswade, a few miles from Edin- 
burgh, in a neat little cottage which he took on lease for a few 
years. The fits of depression to which he had been more subject 
than ever since his wife’s death, not only led him into deep relapses 
into opium, but also appeared to incite him to occasional changes 
of residence. It is recorded of this period of his life that not only 
had he his permanent residence at Lasswade, but.also six separate 
sets of lodgings, all being paid for simultaneously, in Edinburgh. 

From the date of taking the Lasswade cottage, the character of 
De Quincey appears in a somewhat more amiable light than of 
yore. Mr. Page has been successful in obtaining the use of a very 
large number of most interesting letters of the Opium-Eater, relat- 
ing to this period of his life: they are chiefly addressed to mem- 
bers of his family, and are replete with genial humor. As a speci- 
men of the pleasant chatty manner of his correspondence, we may 
quote a paragraph from a letter to one of his daughters: 


“ By the way, speaking of gluttony as a foible of our interesting human race, I 
am reminded of another little foible which they have, rather distressingly, viz., a 
fancy for being horribly dirty. If I had happened to forget this fact, it would lately 
have been recalled to my remembrance by Mrs. Butler, formerly Fanny Kemble 
(but I dare say you know her in neither form—neither as chrysalis nor butterfly). 
She, in her book on Italy, etc. (not too good, I fear), makes this ‘ observe,’ in which 
I heartily agree—namely, that this sublunary world has the misfortune to be very 
dirty, with the exception of some people in England, but with no exception at all 
for any other island or continent. Allowing for the ‘some’ in England, all the rest 
of the clean people, you perceive clearly, must be out at sea. . . . Professor Wil- 
son tells on‘this subject a story of a Frenchman which pleases me by its saiveté— 
that is, you know, by its w#comscious ingenuousness. He was illustrating the incon- 
sistencies of man, and he went on thus, ‘Our faces, for instance, our hands—why, 
bless me! we wash them every day: our feet, on the other hand—mever.’ And 


echo answered ‘ never.’” 


Did space permit, we should like to have quoted some richly 
humorous notes about De Quincey’s inability to meet an American 
namesake of his—Mr. Josiah Quincey, who made some ineffectual 
attempts to interview the Opium-Eater. De Quincey entertained a 
great liking for Americans, especially after Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 
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published the eight-volume collection of his works, notwithstand- 
ing his regret that he had had no actual editorial supervision over 
it, and several references are made in his correspondence anent 
New Englanders. Mr. Fields subsequently visited the old man at 
Lasswade, and on his departure left a pleasant souvenir of his visit 
in the hands of Miss De Quincey, in the shape of a check for the 
profits accruing to her father from the sale of his works in America. 

“It can not be said,” Mr. Page remarks, “that the end came to 
De Quincey quite unexpectedly ; though he himself was reluctant 
to admit that it was so near. He had outlived the allotted three 
score and ten; . . but he cherished his plans and prospects with a 
kind of childlike faith, and was, in his own way, industrious and 
hopeful to the last.” Of his last days Dr. Warburton Begbie, his 
medical attendant, furnishes us with a most valuable account, and 
what is missing from his statement is supplemented by Miss De 
Quincey. It was in December, 1859, that he passed away: says Dr. 
Begbie, “It was only too evident on Wednesday (7th) morning 
that his hours on earth were numbered. He recognized in the fore- 
noon his eldest daughter,’who arrived in time to receive the bless- 
ing of her dying father ; and with the single expression of ‘Thank 
you!’ to those around him, which was uttered with touching sweet- 
ness and radiant expression, he passed into a drowsy state, by 
degrees became insensible, and thus on the forenoon of Thursday 
died, his death being ascribable rather to exhaustion of the system 
than to specific disease.” 

It has not come within the scope of our present purpose to 
enter into a wide discussion upon De Quincey’s proper position 
in English literature: whilst, however, granting him much that 
his biographer claims for him as an author, as a man we are 
frequently compelled to differ from the estimate put upon his 
actions by Mr. Page, to whom, however, we willingly proffer our 
gratitude for this highly interesting work. Nearly a quarter of a 
century had elapsed without any one attempting to connect De 
Quincey’s autobiographic sketches into a consecutive narrative ; 
but the time has not been lost, for in these volumes De Quin- 
cey’s idiosyncrasies are found analyzed in a masterly manner, and 
his story told with the double charm of belief in his hero and 
regard for truth. 


























JUDICIAL PARTISANSHIP. 
I, 
QUEEN CAROLINE’S CASE. 


HE question of the employment of judges for the determina- 

tion of political issues is of so much present interest, that I 
may be pardoned for calling attention to some of the more remark- 
able instances in which judges have been so employed. And a 
review of the facts thus developed will lead us, I think, to con- 
clude— 

1. That so far as concerns routine political issues of constant 
recurrence, and involving no great stakes, judicial impartiality 
may be relied on. No suspicions, for instance, have been cast on 
the impartiality of the English judges who, by a late Act of Parlia- 
ment, have been engaged in the determination, with the aid of 
juries, of contested elections to the House of Commons. 

2. That so far as concerns cases not of routine jurisdiction (in 
which a rule adopted one day favoring a particular political party 
may to-morrow prejudice the same party), but of exceptional 
character and of rare occurrence, involving great political stakes, 
judges are largely influenced by their political sympathies. 

I do not advance these propositions for the purpose of taking 
part in the criticism in the action of the late Electoral Commission. 
My object is the supply of materials to aid in the discussion of 
future measures for the establishment of tribunals by which great 
political issues are to be determined. Nor do I, when speaking of 
the political partisanship of judges, intimate that this partisanship 
is conscious. On the contrary, one of the chief difficulties we have 
in encountering it is that it is accepted unconsciously ; that it is so 
subtle and unrecognized in its approach as to make the mind 
incapable of weighing the force of opposing reasoning, and that it 
is yielded not only without corrupt purpose, but often against the 
personal interests of the judge who succumbs to its force. 

As the first illustration of the proposition I state I may mention 
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Queen Caroline’s case. This remarkable princess, it will be recol- 
lected, was brought up without much restraint in a court whose 
loose etiquette was in marked contrast with the primness which 
ruled the court of George III. When Caroline reached England, as 
the bride of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., she found 
herself exposed to the criticism of a mother-in-law who thought 
home was to be controlled by the coldest ceremonial, and of a hus- 
band who thought home could be polluted by the foulest lascivious- 
ness. She was maddened by these provocations. Although for 
many years nothing but imprudence was laid to her charge, yet she 
was guilty of imprudence enough to excuse her husband in separat- 
ing from her, had he been without blame. At last she took up her 
residence in Germany, and afterwards in Italy, where, after her 
daughter’s death, she became so reckless in her mode of life as to 
cayse her to be shunned by English visitors of high social standing, 
and finally to exclude her from the courts of the sovereigns in 
whose states she successively resided. 

The question of her culpability was first investigated in 1806, 
during the short-lived Whig ministry, which was accepted by 
George III., after the death of Mr. Pitt. The Prince of Wales 
was then politically attached to the Whigs; and he took advan- 
tage of their accession to power to lay before the king the charges 
against the princess over which he had been so long brooding. 
The charges were referred by the cabinet, with the king’s assent, 
to Lord Chancellor Erskine, Earl Spencer, and Lord Grenville, as 
commissioners. The princess, as the commissioners belonged to 
the party whom the prince regarded as peculiarly attached to 
himself, naturally betook herself for advice to the Tories, who 
seized upon the opportunity to make political capital from the 
move. The prince was unpopular, his profligacy and selfishness 
being well known. The princess had naturally won much sym- 
pathy, being at least in the first view an insulted wife; and as yet 
the indecorums which ultimately exiled her, if they existed, 
were unpublished. Hence it was that Lord Eldon, Lord Chancel- 
lor under the preceding and succeeding administrations, warmly 
espoused her side; and with him acted Mr. Perceval, an accom- 
plished lawyer, afterwards prime minister. 

The commissioners, in their report, held that the charge made 
against the princess of having given birth to a child in 1802, after 
her separation from her husband, was unfounded ; but they reported 
“that evidence had been laid before them of other particulars 
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respecting the conduct of her royal highness, such as must, con- 
sidering her exalted rank and station, necessarily give occasion to 
very unfavorable interpretations.” 

Although the report, of which Lord Erskine was the principal 
author, was dated July 14th, 1806, he did not deliver a copy to the 
princess until August 11th; but this did not deter her from taking 
every means, in connection with Lord Eldon, to become acquainted 
with its contents, and to counteract their effects by private inter- 
views with George III. Among the remarkable letters printed by 
Mr. Twiss, in his “Life of Lord Eldon,” few are more remarkable 
than those emanating from the princess at this epoch. They show 
not only close intimacy between the princess and Lord Eldon; but 
exhibit that veteran lawyer and statesman as using all his political 
tact and legal experience as her champion. She entreated him, 
though an ex-minister, to obtain access to the royal closet in order 
to surreptitiously influence the king against the ministerial pro- 
gramme; and the visit was made by him with a privacy and effect 
which were afterwards gravely criticised. To Lord Eldon all her 
secrets were committed. He was virtually, in 1806, when a Tory 
ex-chancellor in opposition, her counsel and advocate, receiving 
from her full information as to the weak as well as to the strong 
points of her case, and guiding her by his advice. Of most of her 
blunders, at this critical period of her life, he was the author; of her 
most confidential counsels he was a participant. 

In fourteen years, however, great changes had taken place. 
George III. was dead; and George IV., now relieved from the 
checks he had been subjected to during his father’s life, was deter- 
mined to use all his prerogatives to get rid of his wife. The short- 
lived Whig ministry had long since been disbanded, and the king 
was not only determined to show that he had survived his “ predi- 
lections” for his early political associates, but was now finally wed- 
ded to the Tories. “I used to hate you beyond measure,” so he 
substantially said to Lord Eldon, “and now you are not only my 
chancellor, but my most valued friend.” One of the reasons of this» 
change was that Lord Eldon, a few years before virtually counsel 
for the queen, was now the chief counsel in the measures about to 
be taken forher ruin. Singular gifts did he possess for this purpose, 
for not only had he peerless abilities as a political and forensic 
manager, but he was the confidential recipient of the secrets of the 
unhappy woman whose reputation he now undertook to destroy. 
And for this work he had a crowning facility. Not only was he to 
VOL. IV.—43 
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direct the prosecution, as a cabinet officer, but, as chancellor, he 
was to preside in the court by which she was to be tried. 

A crisis was precipitated in June, 1820, by the arrival of the 
queen in London, with the avowed purpose of taking part in the 
coronation, which was to be solemnized with unprecedented gorge- 
ousness. A secret committee, at the instigation of the government, 
was appointed by the House of Lords, to investigate the charges 
then accumulated against the queen, and on the 4th of July the 
committee reported that there was a case made out by the pro- 
secutors, which, as affecting the honor of the queen and the dignity 
of the crown, required further investigation. The next day Lord 
Dacre presented a petition from the queen asking to be heard by 
counsel on the report. The petition was sustained by Lord Grey, 
but resisted by Lord Eldon, who succeeded in preventing the 
queen’s appearance at this stage before the lords. 

The delay, however, was short. In a few days Lord Liverpool, 
then prime minister, introduced a bill to annul the marriage, on the 
ground that the queen had not only been guilty of various impro- 
prieties, but had carried on for some time an adulterous intercourse 
with Bergami, an Italian employed by her as courier. On the intro- 
duction of this bill, a series of legal questions arose, on which we 
find the law lords divided politically. Of these questions the 
following are selected, chiefly because they relate to matters of 
procedure so peculiarly dry and abstract that their uniform deter- 
mination by party considerations forms the best illustration of the 
proposition before us, that in matters of high and exceptional 
political interest, judges act politically and not juridically. 

1. Ought a party accused to be furnished with a list of the wit- 
nesses against him? To a greater or less extent, this has always 
been the practice at common law; and when a bill of indictment is 
found, the names of the witnesses examined are indorsed on the 
bill. Probably no court in Christendom would now refuse to give 
an accused party the names of the witnesses to be called against 
him, due cause being shown, if it should happen that a knowledge 
of the names of the witnesses is necessary to enable the accused 
to prepare for his defense. But on Lord Erskine’s presenting an 
application from the queen, that she should receive a list of the 
witnesses to be called against her, the ground being that many of 
these witnesses were foreigners, whose characters it would take 
time to examine, the application was resisted by Lord Eldon, and 
refused. 
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2. Ought the accused to be furnished with a bill of particulars 
in all cases in which the indictment is general, and when specifica- 
tions are necessary to enable the accused to prepare for his defense? 
Modern practice has settled this in the affirmative; and in trials for 
high treason, even in the most barbarous periods of English law, 
specifications were always exacted. But a petition for this purpose 
presented by Lord Erskine, in the queen’s name, on July 24th, was 
opposed by Lord Eldon, and rejected by the lords. 

3. Is the inference of guilt drawn from inculpatory incidents, in 
cases of adultery, one of fact or of law? Lord Erskine maintained, 
and correctly, that the presumption was one of fact. Lord Eldon 
stoutly insisted that the presumption was of law. 

4. Can the party accused of adultery recriminate? That such 
is the rule, on ordinary trials, Lord Eldon did not attempt to dis- 
pute. But he was prepared to argue, as we learn from a letter to 
his brother (Twiss, Life of Eldon, II. 66), that in the queen’s case 
this right was not to be allowed. And he grounded this extra- 
ordinary conclusion on the frivolous assumption that in ordinary 
procedures in the House of Lords for divorce, the bill is preceded 
by a formal petition from the party seeking the divorce, while in 
the queen’s case the bill was introduced by the Prime Minister, 
without such petition. 

5. Can a witness be cross-examined as to a document alleged to 
be written by him, without showing him the document? To refuse 
such cross-examination is to withhold from the cross-examining 
party one of the most effective means of testing the memory, as 
well as the veracity of a witness. But in the queen’s case it would 
have been most inconvenient to the prosecuting officers if the 
witnesses whom they collected from abroad could be thus em- 
barrassed. Some of these witnesses had been prolific in corre- 
spondence, and had written from time to time letters and memo- 
randa in hopeless conflict with statements made by them in their 
examinations in chief. If Mr. Brougham, when cross-examining, 
should ask such a witness whether he had not written the op- 
posite of what he had just been swearing to, then the witness 
might be reduced to avery unpleasant predicament. The right, 
therefore, so to test witnesses must be refused; but Lord Eldon 
was unwilling to take the responsibility of refusal on himself. The 
judges were summoned ; and here, again, we find party lines trium- 
phant. The Tory judges—and to Tory administrations nearly all 
the then sitting judges owed their appointment—voted to a man 
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that this mode of examination was not to be tolerated. It is suffi- 
cient now to say that this ruling was soon reversed in England by 
Act of Parliament. In this country, it has been accepted as authori- 
tative, as an expression of the English common law. But statutes, 
in many of our States, have been passed correcting it, and in other 
States it has not been held binding even at common law. 

In addition to these points may be mentioned Lord Eldon’s 
forcing the defense to state, before opening, what was its intention 
as to calling witnesses. ‘The Chancellor,” says Lord Denman in 
his autobiographical sketch of the trial (Denman’s Life, I. 170), 
“ had the hardihood to assert that his asking Brougham whether he 
intended to call witnesses, before he permitted him to begin his 
defense, was in conformity with the practice of the courts: this is 
directly contrary to the truth, and I thought Brougham ought to 
have refused to answer.” 

So far as concerns the merits of the controversy, I question 
whether any jury could be found, if the question be viewed de- 
tached from political or other prejudice, to convict of adultery on 
the evidence presented in Queen Caroline’s case. She was un- 
doubtedly a woman of little delicacy ; badly educated ; infamously 
treated by her husband, who had done his best to madden her, to 
put her in false positions, and to surround her with spies and min- 
ions who would lead her into equivocal situations, and then exag- 
gerate her imprudences in the situations into which she was t-ius 
led. So far from deferring to the public sentiment which requires 
peculiar propriety in the conduct of women of royal blood, she de- 
lighted to brave this sentiment.- People would stare at her, so she 
used to argue, and she would give them something to stare at. 
She took, also, inordinate fancies to dependents of all kinds; and 
this may be in part explained by the fact that through her hus- 
band’s arbitrary and incessant interference, it was with dependents 
alone that she could associate. No English subjects of rank were 
seen in her company, after her settlement on the continent, unless 
they insome way compromised themselves. From continental courts 
and continental aristocracy she was at last shut out by an etiquette 
that was inexorable. That such a woman, in a society that was 
unchecked by etiquette, should have plunged about with a freedom 
open to much misconception, was but natural; and plunge about 
with much indecorum Queen Caroline certainly did. Yet even in 
this lawless atmosphere her indecorums, so far as they were estab- 
lished in evidence, were no greater than those in which Queen 
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Elizabeth indulged in the presence of one of the haughtiest courts 
in Christendom; and if we refuse to regard the evidence against 
Queen Elizabeth as establishing guilt so far as concerns the overt 
act, still more strongly does this conclusion apply to Queen Caroline. 
When we read the evidence in her case, we may say, “ She was not 
only a very weak, coarse, and imprudent woman, but she was guilty 
of adultery with Bergami.” Yet we feel the opinion is only conjec- 
tural on our part, and that our conclusion is not such as to justify 
us in finding a verdict of conviction. Even putting the case the 
strongest against her, there was sufficient reasonable doubt of her 
guilt to secure her acquittal, should the charge have been put against 
her in a penal shape.’ ; 

But, however this may be, on the question of Queen Caroline’s 
guilt the House of Lords was divided by party lines. To these 
lines, prelates, statesmen, and lawyers succumbed. The bishops, 
indeed, were put in a peculiar quandary, from which they were re- 
lieved by a fortunate conjunction. They were, with one or two 
exceptions, Tories and of Tory creation, and with these exceptions 
they were loyally convinced of the queen’s guilt. But they were 
naturally startled by the divorce clause in the bill. A divorce for 
adultery they held to be in accordance with canon as well as with 
common law; but in proceedings for such a divorce recrimination 
should be permitted, but here recrimination was refused. They 
therefore stumbled at the divorce clause; and a motion, in order to 
secure their votes for the bill at its final passage, was made to 
strike it out. But the Whigs perceived the advantage which the 
retention of the clause gave them, and they voted in a body against 
the motion, combining with the ultra-Tories, who naturally held 
that it was not decent to retain an adulterous queen on the throne. 
The divorce clause being retained, several of the bishops, together 
with other lords who hesitated as to the divorce, voted in the nega- 
tive on‘the third reading ; and the bill at that stage having only a 
majority of nine, was abandoned by Lord Liverpool. We have, 
however, mainly to do with the judges who were concerned in these 
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1 It should be noticed that Lord Brougham in his Autobiography (II. 291), 
speaking of himself and his associates, says, “i can most positively affirm, that if 
every one of us had been put on our oaths as jurymen, we should all have declared 
that there was not the least ground for the charges against her. The same was the 
clear and decided opinion of those most acquainted with her habits, from having 
been long on intimate terms with her, as Lord A. Hamilton; or having been her 
ladies, as Lady Charlotte Lindsay and Lady Glenbervie.” 
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extraordinary proceedings, my object being to illustrate the posi- 
tion with which I started, that in a high political crisis a judge’s 
juridical convictions are overborne by his political prejudices. 

First, we may notice Sir John Leach, Vice-Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and Chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall, better known as a 
quick and keen lawyer, and as a devoted personal adherent of 
George IV., than as a comprehensive and wise judge. Sir John 
Leach, regardless of the restraints imposed upon his judicial office, 
undertook, in 1817, the investigation of the evidence then collected 
against the queen, and advised “that proper researches should be 
made in the countries where the queen had resided, and through 
which she had traveled, for such further information as might 
exclude all doubt with respect to the character of her conduct.” 
The commissioners appointed for this purpose were selected by 
Sir John Leach, who was credited with having subsequently man- 
aged the investigation so as best to propitiate his royal master. 
This charge was, of course, not lost sight of by the queen’s counsel. 
Discussing the motion made in the House of Lords on June 26th, 
for a suspension of proceedings until the arrival of the witnesses, Mr. 
Denman went so far as to apply to the vice-chancellor a famous 
passage from Othello: 

“ Some busy and insinuating rogue, 
Some cogging, cozening slave, to get some office, 
Must have devised this slander.” 

The quotation was greatly relished by Lord Eldon, who believed 
that the investigation was promoted, and the king pandered to 
thereby, by Sir John Leach, in order to get Lord Eldon off the 
woolsack, and himself on. 

Lord Eldon’s part in the procedure has been already noticed. 
He was at one time the intimate friend and counselor of the 
queen ; at the time of the trial he was her implacable adversary. 
All the influence of his high judicial character, and of his long 
experience of the House of Peers—the full power of those arts in 
the management of men of which no one was more largely pos- 
sessed than himself—were used to obtain a verdict of guilty. 
Nowhere in his long history was more singularly illustrated his 
remarkable combination of apparent doubt with virtual rapidity and 
boldness of decision. In fact, his appearance of doubt, in delibera- 
tive bodies, seems to have been put on to make still more effective 
the rapidity and boldness of his blows. What is here to be noticed, 
however, is the fact that not only did he bring all his arguments and 
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arts to bear to insure a conviction, but that he fought in the 
cabinet to the last moment against the abandonment of the bill. 
That he should have his own conclusions as to the queen’s guilt is 
not a matter of criticism, as even now this question is one as to 
which, so far as concerns the evidence, there is grave doubt. But 
the ground of complaint is, that he reached this conclusion by a 
series of rulings which can only be explained by the hypothesis of 
unscrupulous partisan bias. 

Lord Redesdale’s Tory sympathies placed him, on all party 
questions, by Lord Eldon’s side; nor had he force of intellect 
sufficient to throw off the yoke of party, even on points of law on 
which legal analogies would, if unaffected by prejudice, have led 
him to an opposite conclusion. It is enough now to say that on 
all questions on which there was a division, he divided on the Tory 
side, even though the result was to establish positions now rejected 
as monstrous. 

Lord Erskine’s attitude merits a closer study. The most dis- 
tinguished of English advocates, equally powerful with courts and 
with juries, he had achieved but little success in the House of 
Commons as a debater. As chancellor, his career had been too 
short to enable him to show how far his great abilities could be 
adapted to equity jurisprudence; and after his dismissal, at the 
close of Lord Grenville’s administration, he found himself without 
occupation, without fortune sufficient to support a peerage, and 
without literary tastes which could amuse and utilize his leisure. 
He became a loiterer in society ; a confirmed diner-out ; celebrated 
undoubtedly for his uniform fascination of manner and for his 
occasional wit, but celebrated also for his imprudence and egotism. 
It is to his credit that when, by attaching himself to the court of 
George IV., with whom, during the latter’s connection with the 
Whigs, he had been very intimate, he could have largely increased 
his income, if not his political importance, he repudiated the 
prince when the prince repudiated the Whigs, and took every occa- 
sion of vindicating the liberal principles of which in his forensic life 
he had been so splendid an advocate. With the queen, in the pro- 
ceedings before the lords, his sympathies were naturally involved. 
He had, it is true, been one of a committee which, as we have seen, 
reported, during his short chancellorship, that her conduct when at 
Blackheath had been imprudent if not guilty. But against the 
prosecution in the Lords his whole nature was aroused. A bill of 
pains and penalties, so he believed, was an extreme and perilous 
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exertion of prerogative. George IV., the real prosecutor, was a 
profligate renegade; a libertine whose cruelty drove his wife into 
exile, and whose licentiousness took from him all right to complain, 
even had his wife been far more imprudent than the case against 
her implied. She had been beset by corrupt spies, ready to swear to 
any thing that would promote their employer’s interests; and after 
having begun their vile work of espionage on the continent, they 
were brought over, loaded with the price of their infamy, to com- 
plete their still viler work of perjury in England. Of this Lord 
Erskine was convinced; and he valiantly devoted himself to beat 
back what he considered to be an infamous conspiracy. Whatever 
legal obstacles he could put in the way of this conspiracy he seized 
upon, and consequently many questions arose on which he divided 
- the House of Lords against Lord Eldon. We may say, generally, 
that on most of these questions the view he took has been adopted, 
by the more liberal practice of our own times, as against that of 
Lord Eldon. But be this as it may, we find that in a series of 
questions as numerous and as technical as those before our late 
Electoral Commission, the law lords divided according to party—on 
the one side Lord Erskine, on the other, Lord Eldon and Lord 
Redesdale. 
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PART IIIL—THE DISPLAY. 


FTER all, it is by food we live. Nature will assert itself 
against Art; and the Agricultural Building, with its wealth 
of food products, proved a formidable rival in the public affections 
to Memorial Hall. Few visitors probably anticipated that they 
should find in barricades of hams, pyramids of canned meats and 
fruits, stores of pickles, sauces, and jellies, assortments of coffees, 
teas, and tobaccos—all of which they might behold, but might not 
taste—a very considerable part of their pleasure at “the Centen- 
nial ;” yet there were few who had not this experience. 

The display of food products, animal and vegetable, at Phila- 
delphia was enormous in quantity, and almost incomprehensible in 
variety, both in the material and in the forms of preparation. 
Nearly every country contributed bread and meats. The Northern 
countries, the United States, Canada, Russia, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, in especial, appeared as the principal exhibitors of canned 
meats, while the Southern European countries showed fish prepara- 
tions in greatest perfection. Among the agricultural features of 
the display was to be noticed the wide cultivation of maize (Indian 
corn), and the almost universal acclimation of tobacco. Flour was 
exhibited from the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, Japan, Chili, 
the Argentine Republic, and Mexico. It was doubtless significant 
of the food habits of the several peoples, that from the United 
States and Canada cereals had an overwhelming predominance, 
peas and beans being almost the only legumes shown, while from 
Central and Southern Europe legumes were shown in great 
variety and amount. The American boy’s problem, how to have 
apples the year round, seems in fair way to be solved, by the im- 
portation, v7é San Francisco, of fruit from Australia, which, 
lying south of the equator, has an apple season complementary to 
our own. The display of Australian apples was wonderfully good, 
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many of our own standard varieties being shown in great perfec- 
tion. 

As in personal, so in international courtesies, a “ bottle of wine” 
would seem, if one might judge from the show at Philadelphia, to be 
the offering most easy to give and most generally acceptable. 
In many countries he would be thought a very poor man who could 
not offer a glass to a guest; and at an exhibition, that is a poor 
country indeed which can not send a few bottles of wine to the 
health of the nations. 

In this department the display at Philadelphia was very great. 
Spain and Portugal took the lead in amount, their exhibitors 
being reckoned by many hundreds against fewer scores from France 
and Germany. The French and German wines, however, were 
well shown. Indeed, the United States have proved themselves 
such liberal patrons of foreign wines, that the commercial interest 
in the Exhibition here rose to a maximum, and the display lacked 
little of completeness. In the American section, a remarkable 
progress was manifested in the manufacture of ale and lager bier; 
the products of several breweries stoutly maintaining competition 
with those of the most renowned breweries of Northern Europe. 

In the products and in the apparatus of the Fisheries, Philadel- 
phia surpassed any general or special exhibition ever held. While 
little or nothing came from England, many of the nations of Europe 
contributed in great amount and variety. 

The efforts of the administration to arouse a popular interest in 
the fish exhibition, through the introduction of aquaria, did not 
result very successfully. Through defects in the aerating and 
refrigerating apparatus, large numbers of the fish in both the fresh- 
water and the salt-water tanks died. 

In the completeness and efficiency of its fishing apparatus, in 
the variety of its food fishes, and in skillfulness of preparation, the 
Norwegian exhibit was in every respect of the first class. The ex- 
hibit of France was of far less variety, but in the specialty of the 
preservation of fish in oil, this country was not surpassed or even 
approached by any country except Portugal, and, at a greater dis- 
tance, by Italy. The South of Europe countries appear to find in 
the purity and cheapness of their native oils a decided advantage 
in the preservation of fish over countries which have to import the 
oil for the purpose. 

The United States exhibit of fishing apparatus was highly com- 
mendable, showing great ingenuity and good workmanship on 
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sound and abundant material. The Smithsonian contribution of 
plaster casts of the food fishes of the United States was a novelty 
of the highest scientific value, and commanded universal attention. 
The exhibition of fish for food was suited to impress the observer 
with a sense rather of the enormous resources of the United 
States, than of the care and skill with which those resources had 
been made available for the food supply of the people. Only a few 
of the fish native to our waters, whether salt or fresh, appear to 
have been utilized ; and the methods of preparation were compara- 
tively simple and limited. The contrast in this respect with 
Norway was very noticeable. Yet the United States display was a 
very impressive demonstration of our natural wealth. The deep- 
sea fisheries of New England, the oyster fisheries of Long Island 
Sound and the Chesapeake, and the salmon fisheries of the Colum- 
bia region, form a combination of resources equaled by no other 
country in the world. 

The live-stock exhibition, being, from the nature of the case, 
almost exclusively American, does not demand any extended 
notice here. Canada and the United States were the principal, in 
many lines the sole exhibitors, “ honors being easy” between the 
two. The cattle show was mediocre throughout. The horse show 
was chiefly devoted to heavy or draught horses, being in this re- 
spect unlike previous exhibitions on our soil, where the lighter 
animals have always predominated. The Canadian stock was un- 
_ expectedly good. These heavy breeds are now attracting particu- 
lar attention with a view to their use on the prairies of the West, 
and the Philadelphia show in this line was not only the best ever 
held on the continent, but, from its timeliness, may have impor- 
tant results in our stock breeding. At the sheep show, the number 
of animals was very considerable, well divided between coarse- 
wooled and mutton sheep, and the fine-wooled. It is noticeable, 
however, that wool is not bred so fine as twenty years ago, the 
efforts of raisers being now directed rather to secure a moderately 
fine wool with a heavier fleece. This is due to the abandonment 
in great degree of broadcloths, and the greater use relatively of 
cassimeres. 

In the manufacture of iron and steel and their products, the 
Exhibition at Philadelphia was irregular, yet, on the whole, both 
imposing and instructive. England, first of nations in this depart. 
ment, was not largely represented ; but the iron industry is emphat- 
ically one to which the proverb ex pede Herculem applies. Steel 
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plates, rifled cannon, railroad iron, do not come within the chapter 
of accidents. Drop-forgings are not to be cultivated as a fancy 
crop. In some departments a given amount of care and labor 
would enable articles of the highest excellence to be brought for- 
ward from countries which have no standing in the commercial 
production of such articles. But no nation not long and largely 
versed in the manufacture could say, “Come, let us send iron and 
steel to Philadelphia,and get much glory to ourselves.” The plant, 
enormous, expensive, must be in existence; the skill and knowl- 
edge essential to the production of a single link of such chains as 
were shown at Philadelphia must have been accumulated through 
the experience of generations. Hence we may say that, while the 
exhibit of England was limited, it showed almost limitless capacity 
in this great industry. 

From France the products of some of the first establishments 
were wanting—Le Creuzot, with its 15,000 workmen, and others 
only second to it in importance. Yet the French exhibit indicated 
notable power of production. The Russian display showed great 
facilities, and an unexpected progress in the manufacture. Our 
own country, second only to England in the commercial import- 
ance of its production of iron and steel, has not undertaken those 
giant tasks—twenty-four-inch plates and eighty-one-ton guns— 
which have tested the utmost capabilities of British science and 
skill; but, while the United States are happily free from the neces- 
sity of expending their energies in the production of such master- 
pieces of casting and forging as appeared in some of the Euro- 
pean sections, the economic display of iron and steel by our 
manufacturers was surprisingly large and good. The first space 
allotted by the Bureau of Installation was filled by the splendid 
exhibit of the Cambria Iron Works, illustrative of each successive 
process and product, from the ore up to the highest forms of the 
manufacture. 

The triumphs of this department, however, if we have refer- 
ence merely to what was shown, were reserved for Germany, and 
pre-eminently for Sweden. In the former, the products, both war- 
like and industrial, of the Krupp Works at Essen formed one of 
the features of the Exhibition, while the display from the latter 
country was the very poetry of power. The writer confesses that 
he found nothing in the Main Building so fascinating as the 
Swedish iron and steel. 

In the implements of war, the Exhibition at Philadelphia was 
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as little as possible representative, as between the principal military 
powers, while yet, owing to the magnificent display of Krupp, the 
complete exhibits made by Russia and the United States, the 
interesting contributions of Spain, Sweden, and Brazil, those who 
cared not to compare nation with nation, but wished to observe 
the highest results of modern science in this department, or those 
who were merely interested to see what was wonderful or curious 
in the enginery of destruction, had occasion to be amply satisfied. 

For reasons which it is not difficult to conceive, the govern- 
ments neither of France, Germany, nor Great Britain made any 
show of artillery. Herr Krupp, however, displayed with consider- 
able fullness the products of his immense works at Essen, forming 
an exhibit absolutely unrivaled in any previous Exposition. The 
enormous resources of this establishment, the mechanical skill of 
its artisans, the scientific knowledge and zeal which direct its opera- 
tions, illustrated as they are in the matériel of half the armies of 
the world, were admirably shown for the wholly peaceful purposes 
of the Exhibition of 1876. 

The Russian military display was in all respects admirable, com- 
prising artillery, small arms, swords, equipments, and carriages of 
native manufacture, of excellent workmanship, and often exhibit- 
ing great constructive skill and ingenuity of invention. 

Spain made an excellent display in several branches of military 
equipment. The still unrivaled swords of Toledo showed that the 
hands of her workmen have not lost their cunning; the mountain 
artillery was of unique and effective construction and adjustment; 
a pontoon train in miniature and models of famous fortresses added 
much to the interest of this department. 

Sweden also made a fine military display, especially noticeable 
for the perfection attained in the forging and welding of the metal. 

Brazil, doubtless to the surprise of most military men, exhibited 
very creditably in artillery and small arms of her own manufacture. 

For many of the deficiencies of the French section, the display 
made in models, maps, etc., of its Public Works might fairly be 
accepted as compensation. This exhibit was every way admirable, 
not only instructive to professional engineers and architects, but 
highly interesting to every intelligent visitor. The public works of 
Holland formed the companion exhibit to that of France, the two 
surpassing those of all other foreign countries in extent and full- 
ness. The display made by the Engineer Bureau of the United 
States Army deserved and received high commendation. 
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The naval exhibition at Philadelphia was, from the nature of the 
case, of very little account. A small exhibit of cordage, a few 
novelties in steering and propelling apparatus, a few models of 
vessels, with or without a record, constituted pretty much all the 
display in this department. Three or four foreign men-of-war, lying 
in the Delaware, proved mighty interesting to the ladies of Phila- 
delphia. 

Of all the forms of machinery at Philadelphia, few, if any, were 
more worthy of attention, even if considered merely as embodiments 
of ingenuity and mechanical skill, than the leading printing-presses 
exhibited ; while the popular interest in their use caused them to 
be inspected by the multitudes who visited Machinery Hall, witha 
degree of attention given perhaps to no other class of objects in 
that building. No equal display of fast and powerful presses was 
ever made. It was fitting that such an unexampled demonstration 
of the power of the human mind in fixing and preserving its own 
observations and reflections should be made before the greatest 
nation of readers in the world. Of the great web presses, for issu- 
ing daily newspapers in vast editions, the Bullock, the Hoe, and the 
Walter were shown in actual operation, of an astonishing power 
and precision . 

Of presses for finer work, especially for illustrated publications, 
the display was good, but not, as to number or variety, equal to 
that of previous European exhibitions. In presses for job and 
country newspaper work, shown freely at Philadelphia, American 
ingenuity has achieved an even greater relative success than in the 
larger machines. 

Much popular interest centered in the Carriage Building, where 
was found the choicest work of Paris and London, New York and 
New Haven. To the American mind, something of the glory of the 
“ horse-trot””’ attaches to every thing in the shape of a wagon, be it 
little more than a pair of wheels with a suggestion of something for 
a driver’s seat. In the line of pleasure and promenade carriages, 
the Exhibition at Philadelphia fell considerably below that of Paris 
or Vienna; but if the view be extended to include the multifarious 
adaptations offered to the necessities of business and to the com- 
fort and convenience of all classes, it may safely be said that no 
equally meritorious display was ever made. The range of American 
manufacture in this department, wide as it was shown to be, did not 
excite more of surprise and admiration than the masterly workman- 
ship. All things considered, the production of carriages probably 
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affords a higher test of mechanical skill and of the faculty of indus 
trial organization, than any other branch of manufacture of equal 
importance. The extensive introduction of special machinery is, 
contrary to the popular idea, rather raising than lowering the stan- 
dard of labor in this as in many other trades. Nor was the great 
defect of American industry, the lack of harmonious design and of 
pleasing proportions, as manifest in this as in other departments of 
manufacture. In carriage hardware, as in all other branches of 
hardware, American goods bore comparison most favorably with the 
best of other countries. 

The long-established supremacy of this country in certain 
mechanical specialties was easily shown to the eye to be unim- 
paired. In Agricultural Machines the United States were just as 
distinctly ahead of all other nations as when, in 1851, Cyrus McCor- 
mick exhibited his reaper to the astonished gaze of Europe. But 
what progress has been made in the intervening quarter-century! 
The variety at Philadelphia of planters and drills, mowers and 
reapers, tedders and rakes, gins and threshers, guano-distributors 
and cultivators (with or without “attachments for eradicating pota- 
to-bugs”), was a wonder to behold. As compared with foreign 
machines, those of American make were generally characterized by 
lightness and simplicity, with ease and rapidity of motion. The 
abandonment of the long English mold-board in building American 
plows is significant of the absence of a true turf upon most of our 
lands. 

In locks and in fireand burglar proof safes, the audacious chal- 
lenge of Hobbs, in 1851, has been made good through all the 
advances which have been achieved in their manufacture, down to 
the last and greatest improvement, the Time Lock. The display at 
Philadelphia proved that locks, keys, and safes still remain peculiarly 
American products. 

In sewing-machines the lapse of time has only served to confirm 
the supremacy of the American instruments over all competitors, 
or, as it would be more just to say, all imitators. Already, it is 
estimated, four and a half millions have been made in this country, 
and the welcome expiry of patents must have the effect greatly 
to widen the markets and rapidly to increase the production of these 
machines. 

In scales, for commercial use, time and recent invention have 
not impaired the superiority of American goods. The great house 
which was founded at St. Johnsbury forty years ago, not only main- 
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tains the positive merit of its production, but ships its goods to 
every quarter of the globe. 

In edge tools the supremacy of the United States is so complete, 
that, as is well known, foreign producers have been largely driven to 
imitate the general style of our goods, and even to copy trade- 
marks. “In the manufacture of steel,” says Prof. Reuleaux,! “the 
United States takes unquestionably the first place at the Exhi- 
bition ; in single branches of this manufacture their priority is even 
absolute. The axes, hatchets, files, the tools for forestry, planta- 
tions and gardening, and the like, are presented in such variety and 
beauty as compels us to stand and gaze with wonderment. The 
saws, both plain and circular, with all the fine, yea, refined singulari- 
ties possible in this department, together with steel tools for the 
mason, the moulder, the statuary, and the machinist, are of the first 
order in merit. I will also add, that the larger sawing-machines, the 
cross-saws, the block-saws, and the like, have reached a height of 
development from which we are still far distant.” 

In the manufacture of military small arms by private establish- 
ments, ‘on an economical basis, the United States still maintain the 
highest position. For efficiency, durability, and cheapness, no 
weapons made for the general market approach those of several 
United States makers who exhibited their goods at Philadelphia. 
Whether in material or in workmanship, the comparison was never 
unfavorable to our manufacturers. The thorough honesty which is 
becoming, in a pre-eminent degree, a characteristic of American 
goods, is of especial account in the commercial production of 
weapons of war and the chase; and the good behavior of our 
American guns and pistols, whenever tried, has fairly earned their 
remarkable success. In sporting arms of the highest class, for use 
as an article of luxury by gentlemen comparatively indifferent as to 
expense, the English makers still retain their traditional superiority. 

The wholesale manufacture of boots and shoes for the masses is 
the one extensive department of mechanical industry in which the 
United States have achieved, altogether irrespective of customs 
duties, a success so complete as to have allowed no competition 
within our own territory during the last twenty years. The largest * 


1 Letters from Philadelphia. I follow Prof. Thompson’s translation. Penn 
Monthly, April, 1877. 

*This branch of manufacture, in 1870, employed 91,702 hands, 70,688 being 
males above sixteen years, disbursed $42,504,000 in wages, and produced goods to 
the value of $146,704,000. These figures are exclusive of establishments producing 
less than the value of $5000 annually. 
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single manufacturing interest in the country, this has grown up 
wholly without protection, the duties upon imported articles of this 
class (we are speaking of cheap boots and shoes for the masses) 
being less than compensatory for the duties paid upon the materials 
of the manufacture, but for which tax on this industry for the sup- 
port of others, there has not been a shadow of an economical reason 
during the past ten years, why thirty millions of people outside the 
United States should not have been supplied with boots and shoes 
by our workmen. The whole world, so far as it uses machinery at 
all, uses, or attempts to use, American machinery; the cost of the 
American labor employed, notwithstanding the high wages paid, 
forms a smaller part of the ultimate value of the product, in the 
United States, owing to the great efficiency of that labor,' than in 
any other country ; while our factories stand more favorably related 
to their materials than do any others, except, perhaps, those of 
Canada. Yet, in the face of these great advantages, our commercial 
policy has completely cut off our export of this article. The 
exhibits of boots and shoes made by Canada, by Brazil, and the 
Argentine Republic, and even by Chili and Venezuela, remind us 
how much we have lost by hampering a branch of manufacture 
which would naturally have supplied our northern neighbors and 
both coasts of South America. 

One peculiarity of American goods in general, which was freely 
commented upon by foreigners visiting the Exhibition, was the 
liberality with which stock was used in the manufacture. The 
American puts more silk into silk goods, more wool into woolen 
goods, and more cotton into cotton goods, of a given commercial 
character, than the manufacturer of any other country. The same 
was true of the paper exhibited at Philadelphia. In part, of course, 
this is due to the abundance and cheapness of materials with us, 
and the relatively higher value of time (interest) and labor. In 
perhaps equal part, it is due to the habit of the American mind, 
which is not economical in the limited sense of that word, z. ¢., frugal. 
Our efforts to increase wealth have been mainly directed to the 
positive and not the negative side of production, more to creating 


? A pamphlet has recently been put forth by the proprietor of an extensive shoe 
factory in Switzerland—the largest works, if I am rightly informed, in Europe—in 
which the writer, who visited the Exhibition at Philadelphia, and afterwards the 
factories of Massachusetts, states that he found that in a certain department of the 
manufacture, while the Massachusetts employer paid his workmen $2 per day, 
the work cost BY THE PIECE only one half as much as his own in Schinenwerth. 
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than to saving. For saving time and labor we are famous; we 
shorten processes and apply power with a directness not elsewhere 
attained ; but in economizing material, as in utilizing waste, we are 
very backward. I may, perhaps, quote the remark of one of the 
largest silk manufacturers of Europe, who said to me, “ You Ameri- 
cans put too much silk into your goods; by and by you will make 
better silks with less silk.” 

It seems, at first glance, strange that the United States, which 
have so long occupied a defensive position (protective) in most 
branches of industry, should so easily have reached and so long 
maintained a control of the market, not only at home but through- 
out the world, in lines of production like those just enumerated, viz., 
agricultural implements, small-arms, sewing-machines, scales, locks 
and safes, etc. The reason, however, is not far to seek. Although 
Americans were the original inventors (at least in the practical sense) 
in nearly all these departments, in respect not only to the funda- 
mental mechanism, but also to the numberless small additions, 
modifications and devices,! in which oftentimes is found the whole 
difference between success and failure, yet this is not the sole, or 
even, as I am disposed to esteem it, the chief reason for the superi- 
ority of these machines and implements as manufactured here, over 
those made in competition with them or in imitation of them abroad. 
It is not so much in making machines as in making machinery 
to make machines, that we surpass all other nations in a degree not 
easily to be expressed. 

In the manufacture of machinery for working wood and metal 
(always excepting those for the manufacture of the heavy armor 
plates required in modern naval warfare, and for building up the 
giant guns at present in use), the United States are not even 
closely approached by England or Germany. It is not so much to 
inventions directly relating to the scale, the rifle, the sewing- 
machine, that we owe our superiority, as to the fact that we invent 
and build machines which produce the several parts of our scales, 
rifles, and sewing-machines, of absolute precision and entire inter- 
changeability, with a far less expenditure of labor and waste of 
material than other nations encounter in producing the parts of 
their corresponding implements and machines comparatively rough 
and clumsy, and only in a low degree, if at all, fitted for mutual 
substitution in case of repair. 





* Over two thousand patents have been issued by the U. S. Government for 
sewing-machines and sewing-machine attachments. 
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The world owes, if not the principle of interchangeability in 
machinery, at least its full realization, to the United States, where 
it was first applied on a large scale by Whitney to fire-arms. While 
other nations have slowly taken it up, the principle has been 
carried forward by our machine-builders and tool-makers into 
almost every department of production’ with a degree of success 
truly astonishing. 

The two exhibits at “the Centennial” which most strikingly 
illustrated the triumph of American industrial genius in this de- 
partment were almost at the two extremes of production. 

The exhibit of William Sellers & Co., of Philadelphia, may be 
taken as containing the highest achievements in metal-working 
machinery of great power, yet of the most minute precision. “This 
exhibit,” writes Dr. John Anderson, of Woolwich, England, “when 
considered in regard to its extent and value, its extraordinary 
variety and general excellence, as also for the large amount of origi- 
nality that is shown in the numerous new devices that are intro- 
duced, is probably without a parallel in the past history of 'Inter- 
national Exhibitions, and, taken as a whole, it is worthy of the 
highest honor that can be conferred.” To this exhibit applied 
with peculiar aptness the language of the London Zimes :* “The 
nicety and exactness we discover in a toy—the product of the most 
careful hours of a single workman bent on producing the master- 
piece of his craft—were there found displayed in large machines of 
many parts, that could not have been put together without the 
active concurrence of many minds.” 

Widely enough contrasted with these powerful machines was 
the exhibit of the American Watch Company of Waltham. The 
exquisite delicacy of this machinery almost surpasses belief, the 
workman in some departments requiring powerful lenses to enable 
him to follow the movements, and the nicest apparatus to enable 
him to take up the product. It is stated that some of the screws 
manufactured by the machinery of this company number 150,000 
to the pound, the threads being more than two hundred to the 
inch. 

The American public have been made for the first time aware, 


? “Several firms, for instance, exhibit steam-engines of various sizes, whose parts, 
one and all, are put together without the aid of a fitter, and afterwards, like the parts 
of American sewing-machines, and of those of several German firms, can be re- 
placed.” —Professor Reuleaux’s Letters from Philadelphia. 

* March 2d, 1877, editorial page. 
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through the remarkable speech of Mr. Edward Favre Perret,! of 
the great superiority in exactitude of performance, in ease of re- 
pair, and in cheapness, of the ordinary machine-made watches 
over the corresponding hand-work of Switzerland. 

The United States possess still another advantage in produc- 
tion, the scope and force of which are only beginning to be 
recognized. The Exhibition of 1876 emphasized the truth de- 
clared by Dr. Lyon Playfair immediately after the London Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, that “industry must in future be supported, not by a 
competition of local advantages, but by a competition of intellect.” 
Our artisans are men capable, not only to tend a machine, but to 
adjust and to repair it. In the words of Professor Reuleaux, per- 
haps the highest living authority in applied mechanics, “a piece of 
labor-saving machinery does not develop its full utility until the 
labor employed in its management has itself been educated to 
greater dexterity, and until the organization of labor has been 
carried to a high point.” It is the possession of a body of educated 
and trained artisans which makes the use of such special machinery 
practicable in the manufacture of watches; and the same is true 
of the manufacture of scales, of safes, of small-arms, of edge tools, 
and other peculiarly American products. Without the skilled 
artisan the machine is worthless. “A steam-engine dropped from 
heaven in the middle of Africa might be adored, but could not be 
put to any use.” 

Our English visitors frankly recognized this reason for the 
growing superiority of American manufactures. “It is true,” says 
the journal already quoted, “that every nation has an advantage 
in exhibitions held within its own area; but the products of the 
industry of the United States surpassed our own oftener than can 
be explained by this circumstance. It appeared as if there was a 
greater economy of labor habitually practiced in the States, and, 
in conjunction with this, there was evidence of the more constant 
presence of a presiding mind superintending every process of in- 
dustry. The best machine in the world will fail to give satisfaction 
if there is not an intelligent human being at hand to watch it, 
to detect the smallest failure in its working as soon as tt ts developed, 
and to suggest and supply the means of correcting any miscarriage in 
tts functions. . . . . Muchof the mechanical work shown at 
Philadelphia was executed with a fineness that could not have been 
exceeded if every man who had any share in its production had 


? The Swiss judge of watches in the Exhibition at Philadelphia. 
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originally conceived it, and been solely interested in its success. 
There was evidence of personal care and personal anxiety; every 
stage must have been watched with intelligence and with zeal. In 
comparing the results with our own, we are painfully suspicious 
that they revealed the application of more brains than we always 
have at our command.” 

I will close this unduly protracted paper with the remark, that 
in one respect international exhibitions are doing a work in which 
good is not accomplished without a cost somewhat to be regretted. 
I refer to the leveling influence exercised by the close juxtaposition 
and comparison of the products of different countries. It is the 
very object of a World’s Fair to secure through such juxtaposition 
and comparison the communication of advantages and the adop- 
tion by all of what is most admirable in each. “ Through the uni- 
versal language of labor,” said Mr. Seward, “the artisans of all 
countries hold communication.” But this does not necessarily, in 
idea at least, involve the suppression of individuality, under the 
supremacy of international fashions. Nations should learn, by inter- 
national comparison and competition, how each may best encounter 
and overcome the obstacles which withstand its own development 
after its own proper type, and under the impulses of its own am- 
bitions and ideals. Yet,in fact, there is too much reason to be- 
lieve that exhibitions have been very influential in the introduc- 
tion of international fashions, in a degree prejudicial to the best 
interests of art and industry. 

While this is clearly a case of “ leveling up,” the loss of national 
characteristics in production is a proper subject of regret. Nor can 
the approximation of products to international standards be wholly 
explained by the acknowledged unifying power of machinery. The 
leveling tendency was scarcely more manifest at Philadelphia, in 
woolen and silk goods, where formerly so great variety pre- 
vailed, than in the art collections in Memorial Hall; while it could 
be clearly traced in the resemblance between the products of the 
potteries of Sweden and Denmark, and those of Spain and Portu- 
gal. Even in the ceramic department of Japan were visible evil 
effects from the access of European art, and the seductions of 
Occidental markets. 


[The writer with pleasure acknowledges his indebtedness to his 
friend and colleague, Professor W. H. Brewer, for valued sugges- 
tions relating to several sections of the Exhibition.] 




















THE SOUTHERN POLICY OF THE PRESIDENT: 


HE people of the United States are, for the most part, too 

intensely engaged in the pursuit of wealth—the politicians 
in the pursuit of office—to spend time upon a careful study of the 
genius of their political system, and the mode in which the powers 
of their government are constitutionally distributed. Hence it is, 
that injustice is often done, in times of excitement, to those in 
authority, and especially to the Executive, upon the presumption 
that they are legally in possession of powers which are, in fact, for- 
eign to the jurisdiction of the authority in question. 

Certain acts of the present Chief Executive, to be more distinctly 
indicated in the sequel, have been the occasion of some party dis- 
satisfaction and some individual complaint, for neither of which, in 
the light of the supreme law of the land, does there appear to be 
any just occasion. An examination of some of the prominent legal 
aspects of the cases under which the dissatisfaction has arisen and 
the complaints have originated is proposed in this article. 

During the Rebellion the (so-called) “ war powers” of the govern- 
ment were brought into full exercise. This was simply necessity. 
The life of the nation was assailed, and all means, either directly 
allowed by the letter of the National Constitution, or justly derivable 
from the purposes for which the Constitution was adopted, were 
efficiently employed. The people thus became accustomed to see 
unusual powers exercised alike by Congress and the Federal Execu- 
tive. The habit was formed first of acquiescence in large and 
prompt exercise of executive authority, and next of looking for 
such exercise of authority upon the occurrence of every new 
emergency. During the period of reconstruction, which followed 
that of active war, the same necessity in part continued, and was 
met by the same corresponding action on the part of the general 
government, and by a like habit of acquiescence on the part of the 
people. - 

But when pence ed fully come, and all the States, and the 
people of the country generally, had been restored to their normal 

! This article was announced for the preceding number of the REVIEW, but was 


withdrawn for further revision. It is now published as an exposition of the Presi- 
dent’s “‘ Southern Policy.” 
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relations with the national government, both the occasion and the 
justification for any exercise of authority of doubtful or question- 
able character, by the national government, had passed away. The 
necessities of war may have stretched the exercise of the constitu- 
tional powers of the general government to their furthest tension. 
Clearly the duty of peace is to observe carefully and strictly the 
boundaries of legitimate authority, and to limit the action of each 
department of the government to its recognized and undisputed 
constitutional functions. But while each department should scru- 
pulously seek to keep itself within the bounds set for it by the 
organic law, so each department is ordained and obliged to assume 
the full measure of its just responsibility, and fulfill ‘ts own proper 
functions. 

Since the accession of the present Executive to the presidency 
of the republic, he has been called upon to decide whether to con- 
tinue armed interference with respect to the local affairs of two 
States of the Union, in each of which the army of the United 
States had for some time previous been employed, with a view to 
aid in the proper administration of local affairs. Two claimants 
assumed each to be the governor in each State respectively. Two 
separate and rival assemblies claimed to be each the legal legisla- 
ture in each State respectively. Of these claimants, one so-called 
governor and one so-called legislature in each State asked recog- 
nition and active armed support from the Federal Executive. In 
each State, a rival so-called governor and so-called legislature 
asked no such recognition or support, affirming that neither help 
nor hindrance from the Federal Executive was desired, and ear- 
nestly protesting against the participation of the army in the local 
government as an alleged mischievous and despotic interference 
with the rights of the citizens of such State. In each instance, the 
President decided that no case existed for federal intervention, 
according to the terms of the Constitution, and declined to continue 
further armed interference upon the part of the general government 
in these States. He withdrew the federal troops, and quiet fol- 
lowed. The troubles in South Carolina and Louisiana settled 
themselves. 

During the discussions which attended these applications for 
the aid of the general government, the following letter, addressed 
to the President, was published in substance, in one of the leading 
Western papers, as a contribution to the literature of what is 
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known as the Southern Question. It is now, with some revision, 
republished : 


To His Excellency Rutherford B. Hayes, President of the United 
States : 


SIR: The question, what are the constitutional relations between 
the United States and those bodies politic of which the Union is 
composed, is one that demands the constant and deliberate consid- 
eration of all to whom official responsibilities appertaining to such 
relations have been committed. It ought to receive the thoughtful 
attention of every citizen, and it can not be otherwise than proper 
for all who have made the organic laws of their country a subject 
of study, whether or not in public employment, to do what lies 
within their power to aid in the solution of those problems of gov- 
ernment upon which differences of opinion have arisen, and con- 
cerning which even-well-instructed persons, looking at the subject 
in different lights, have arrived at different conclusions. 

If it be true that the precepts of the Constitution do not change 
their meaning under the force of circumstances, it would seem to 
follow that the relations between the United States and the indi- 
vidual States are the same in all cases—the same in respect to any 
one particular State as to any other. In other words, there are in 
contemplation of the Constitution, and consequently in contem- 
plation of the United States, no reprobate States—no States 
whose autonomy and right of self-regulation are, on account of any 
thing they may have done, legally subject to special federal restric- 
tion, interference, or supervision. In short, to employ an example, 
the position of Louisiana in the Union is in every respect identical 
with that of Massachusetts. This principle of constitutional law 
_has been repeatedly adjudicated in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. See 7 Wallace, p. 700; 13 Wallace, p. 646. 

The government of the United States is divided by the Federal 
Constitution into three separate and co-ordinate departments, each 
within its sphere, as defined by that instrument, independent of 
the others, exclusive and supreme. And it is to be particularly 
noted that the term, the United States, as employed in the Consti- 
tution, is employed to identify the powers, functions, and obliga- 
tions of the several co-ordinate branches of the government, as self- 
determining instrumentalities, and zs applied alike to cach, and to all 
collectively. The federal legislature is “the United States of 
America in Congress assembled.” The process of the federal courts 
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runs in the name of the United States; and inthe language of an 
able jurist, “the Executive, like the judiciary, constitutes an inde- 
pendent department of the government, and his decision in the line 
of his duty is as conclusive upon others as are the judgments of 
courts.” 

And there are in the Constitution of the United States no equi- 
vocations, no places for doubt, with respect to which department of 
the government a particular duty or authority belongs. The 
boundary of each of the co-ordinate branches of the government is 
clearly defined. In that sphere of duty which is committed to the 
President as the official embodiment of the corporate physical force 
of the United States, Congress has no authority. It can neither 
enlarge nor diminish the constitutional power of the Chief Magis- 
trate. Statutes, if any, which Congress may frame for such pur- 
poses are without binding validity. Within his appointed and 
exclusive domain, the President is the United States, its physical . 
and moral presentment; and the same remark is to be made with 
respect to the judicial and legislative branches of the government 
respectively. 

With these general observations, we pass to the consideration 
of the relations between the United States as thus defined and 
the several separate and independent States of the Union, in re- 
gard to things to be done, and conditions to be observed by each 
respectively, as bodies politic. These relations, so far as they are 
here in question, are indicated in the fourth section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution, which is as follows: “Zhe United States 
shall guarantee to each State a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion; and on application of the 
Legislature (or of the executive, when the Legislature can not be con- 
vened) against domestic violence.” 

In the first clause of this section, the word guarantee fixes the 
character of the federal obligation. The United States makes 
itself the guarantor of local self-government. The obligation is a 
pledge, with respect to each particular State, in behalf of its re- 
publican form of government, not only against the successful 
interference of any disturbing power within its domain, but 
against interference (tucluding federal encroachments) from without. 
So, with reference to the remaining requirements of the section, 
the protection which the United States is to extend to every 
State against invasion and against domestic violence, implies that 
the United States will neither permit invasion nor itself invade ; 
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that it will neither fail to respond effectively upon any proper call 
for aid against domestic violence nor intrude itself into the domes- 
tic affairs of any State to the diminution of the political liberty of 
its citizens, or the divestment of their civil free agency. 

It is admitted that this is not the interpretation of the clause 
to which attention has been usually or chiefly directed. Overlook- 
ing the circumstance that the distinctive characteristic of republi- 
can rule, is, that it is created and operated as the will of those who 
are its subjects, attention has been mainly given to those features 
of the guaranty and of the requirements of protection which have 
reference to disturbing and mischievous /oca/ embarrassments and 
difficulties, rather than to those obstructions and hindrances to the 
proper civil free agency of the States, which coming from an en- 
tirely different source—the general government itself—give occasion 
for no less serious apprehension. But it was precisely this appre- 
_hension which haunted the minds of the framers of the Constitu- 

tion. They had no fears that the people of the States would ever 
incline voluntarily to surrender their right of self-preservation. 
They did conceive the possibility of a central power willing to 
diminish the autonomy of the States, in order to extend the scope 
of its own authority. If the people of the formative period of the 
Constitution and the nation were fearful of any thing in the polity 
about to be established, and of whose future they could obtain but 
an imperfect idea, it was of whatever might jeopardize the integ- 
rity of their domestic institutions; and a contemporary inter- 
pretation looking to this end would have been effectual to prevent 
the ratification of the instrument by any one of the States. 

These remarks upon the nature of the guaranty, and of the 
protection, on the part of the United States, contemplated by the 
Constitution with respect to the several States of the Union, apply 
alike to all departments of the government. 

With reference to the specific duty of the several departments 
in the premises, it is the well-settled doctrine of the Supreme 
Court, that the question whether the government of any State is 
Republican in form is a political, not a judicial one in its charac- 
ter, and is one which Congress alone is empowered to decide. In 
the leading case of Luther vs. Borden, VII. Howard, P. I. (see 
pp. 42 and 43), the exclusive authority of Congress in the premises 
is emphasized, and held to be “ binding upon every other depart- 
ment of the government.” 

The question, therefore, whether and under what circumstances 
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a case is presented for the discharge of the guaranty of a republi- 
can form of government by the United States, is one which the 
President is not authorized to determine, and with respect to 
which he is only empowered to act under the direction of Con- 
gress, or in the execution of congressional legislation pertinent 
to the case. 

“ So, too,” say the Court, “as relates tothe clause . . . pro- 
viding for cases of domestic violence. It rested with Congress, 
too, to determine upon the means proper to be adopted to fulfill 
this guaranty. They might, if they had deemed it most advisable 
to do so, have placed it in the power of @ court to decide when the 
contingency had happened which required the federal government 
to interfere, but Congress thought otherwise, and no doubt wisely.” 
A reference follows, in the decision from which we quote, to the 
Act of February 28th, 1795, which defines the duty and regulates 
the action of the executive department in the case of “ insurrec- 
tion in any State against the government thereof.” The further 
requirement of the Constitution—not commented upon by the 
Court, in this connection—that of the protection of the several 
States against invasion, necessarily demands the same construction 
and interpretation, and thus, in the opinion of the highest judicial 
tribunal of the government, the entire subject-matter of these all- 
important obligations is intrusted primarily to Congress, and only 
comes within the sphere of executive duty by virtue of federal 
legislation to this end and for such purpose. The large discre- 
tionary power in this way committed to Congress has naturally 
invited very liberal interpretation, and the advocates of “a strong 
central power” have not been slow to argue that these require- 
ments of guaranty and protection were mainly designed to consti- 
tute the federal legislature a general protectorate, with a view to 
the preservation of the principle of popular government in the 
several States—invested for this purpose with authority to super- 
vise, inspect, and analyze their local constitutions, and, not finding 
them in conformity with its ideas of Republicanism, to annul their 
authority and supersede them with institutions of its own contri- 
vance, or framed under its direction. To this, it would seem to be 
a sufficient answer, that for Congress to establish popular rules 
with respect to local government in a State, is a thing morally 
impossible—a contradiction in terms. Republican government 
ceases to be such when, institutionally or administratively, it 
passes from the hands of those for whose use it was created. One 
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body politic may erect a government of force over the people of 
another, but it is beyond its power to erect a government of con- 
sent. This could not have been the intent of the framers of the 
Constitution ; but whatever the latitude or restriction of interpre- 
tation that may be given to the power and authority of the fede- 
ral legislature, in these particulars, the fact remains that while each 
department of the general government is invested with its appro- 
priate duty and responsibility upon this subject as the occasion 
may require, it is to Congress, and not to the President of the 
United States, that each and all of the obligations defined and de- 
clared by the fourth section of article four of the Constitution are, 
in the first instance, addressed—the conduct of the Executive being 
controlled at every step by the necessity for federal legislation, 
with respect to the exigencies to be met, the means to be em- 
ployed, the method of procedure, and therefore confined and 
limited solely to the execution of the laws pertaining to the sub- 
ject. 

In other words: here, as elsewhere, and under all circumstances, 
the duty of the President of the United States is simply to “take care 
that the laws are faithfully executed ;” his only sanction for partici- 
pation at all in the discharge of these constitutional obligations 
being found in the fact that Congress has enacted in advance the 
requisite legislation in furtherance of their faithful fulfillment—the 
Act of 1795, with such enlargement as its provisions have since 
received, being the warrant to-day for whatever of executive action 
the President may direct for this purpose. To him, therefore, with 
peculiar force, all proper comments and considerations apply, with 
respect to the circumspection and the careful avoidance of intrusive 
interference with which the guaranty of a republican form of gov- 
ernment, and the requirements of protection to the domestic insti- 
tutions of the several States, are to be discharged and obeyed, 
whenever by the action of Congress this guaranty and these require- 
ments are brought within the sphere of executive duty. He is to 
“take care that the laws,” including the supreme municipal law, 
the Constitution itself, in which these obligations are so widely 
incorporated, “are faithfully executed.” In a sense, at once the 
largest and yet the strictest, he is the ultimate and true custo- 
dian of these provident and sacred obligations of the Constitution ; 
and under and by virtue of them, charged as he is with the execu- 
tion of the action of Congress in the premises, and intrusted with the 
command of the army of the United States to aid in this purpose, 
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he is the final resource and dependence of the States for the just, 
lawful, and wise performance of duties of the utmost importance 
which these responsibilities involve. Again, we repeat, that con- 
trolled as he is, in all his conduct in the premises, by the restriction 
that he is to follow the initiative of Congress, he is to observe, with 
scrupulous fidelity to the spirit of his great trust, the exact limits 
of his duty, and take no step beyond. 

To conclude: the final clause of the section fixes the terms under 
and the end for which the United States may lawfully enter the ter- 
ritory of a State for the protection of the State against domestic vio- 
lence. For federal purposes, there are no such restrictions as State 
boundaries. For such purposes, the United States is as free to 
occupy one portion of the common domain as another. When the 
end to be subserved, however, is local, the case is altogether differ- 
ent, and the circumstances under which alone it may enter are that 
it has been duly requested so to do by some duly commissioned 
agent ora representative body acting under State authority. It 
is a rule, without an exception, under the Constitution. True, the 
case of domestic violence attended with a menace to the republican 
Sorm of government of the State—domestic violence amounting to 
domestic despotism in form as well as in reality—is perhaps con- 
ceivable; but such a case—scarcely within the range of conjecture 
— if it ever should exist, would demand, as an undertaking in which 
the interests of the entire Union are immediately and most inti- 
mately involved, the exercise at all hazards of the paramount 
guaranty of the Constitution against the success and permanence of 
the change in the form of government—not the requirement of 
protection merely and only against domestic violence. The rule is 
unimpaired that the United States can only enter a State as such 
when the sole purpose is the suppression of domestic violence, upon 
rightful official invitation. . 

It follows: 1. That the condition of civil society within the 
States of the Union is not in itself a matter of federal concern, save 
only, as remarked, the proper and lawful interest, primarily on the 
part of Congress, in behalf of a republican form of government in 
every State. In other words, the phraseology of the Constitution 
implies that the United States is endowed with no general super- 
visory authority in respectjto the domestic affairs—the internal econ- 
omy—of any State. 

2. That the function of the United States, when, in pursuance of 
the proper application, it enters the territory of a State, is fixed by 
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the terms of the invitation. It is to serve as a conservator of the 
peace of society—that is, to protect the State against domestic vio- 
lence. For this purpose alone the invitation is extended. For no 
other purpose can it be accepted. 

Rightly interpreted, the provision here considered is one of 
great value and importance. Wrongly interpreted, it may become 
a source of extreme danger, pot only to the independent autonomy 
of the States, but to the harmony of the Union. No injury nor 
disparagement can possibly accrue to any State from the presence 
within its territory of a federal force, even under arms, so long as 
such force confines itself within the sphere of duty fixed by the 
Constitution. Its entrance within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
State is not necessarily essential, or even significant, with respect to 
the independent authority of the State. And although present upon 
formal and legitimate invitation, if the application has been made 
without adequate cause, through mistaken apprehension, or.through 
improper motives of any kind, on the part of those in authority for 
the time within the State, if there is no domestic violence, in fact or 
in imminence, the federal forces have no local duty to perform, and 
their presence, if their employment is lawfully and properly 
directed, will be alike with their absence, immaterial. It is under 
precisely such circumstances, however, that the continued presence 
of an armed federal force within the jurisdiction of any State, 
although originally brought across its borders for the best of pur- 
poses and upon a lawful call, may become a lasting injury, and 
work most grievous harm, by its exercise, its menace, or display, 
its assertion even, of paramount authority, and the inevitable 
control that actually follows, over the independent exercise of 
political and social rights and privileges, on the part of all the citi- 
zens of the State. 

And here we reach the point of critical importance, with regard 
to executive duty, in these matters of constitutional requirement. 
As only at the command of the President, the federal forces ever 
enter upon the territory of any State, so with him the responsi- 
bility rests for their immediate withdrawal upon the instant of dis- 
covery that the occasion has passed or has had no real existence, 
if such should prove to be the fact, for their presence and employ- 
ment. 

The provision of the Constitution which impliedly inhibits the 
United States from assuming a general supervision of State affairs, 
and limits its authority to that of a guardianship of the peace under 
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special circumstances, is eminently wise. It is in conformity with 
natural law. Any attempt, on the part of the United States, either 
by legislation, by judicial determination—if this were possible—or 
by executive interference (of most immediate and dangerous peril) 
unwarrantably to exercise discretion as an umpire between contend- 
ing factions or parties in any State, is not only inconsistent with 
the character of the national government, but it is wrong, from the 
fact that every artificial adjustment of such rival and antagonistic 
elements operates as a suspension of those inherent activities 
through which alone a normal condition of society is attained and 
preserved. 

And whatever interpretation may be applied to the phrases of 
the Constitution, the truth will remain that the highest law of 
society is that which it unconsciously enacts, and whose record is 
the history of its own relations and conditions. This law it can not 
itself repeal, annul, or disobey with impunity; much less can it 
submit to its abrogation peaceably or forcibly, by any alien author- 
ity, and live. J 

The question, therefore, shall the United States by force estab- 
lish and perpetuate a particular form of civil order in a,State, is not 
merely one of this or that interpretation of a constitutional precept, 
nor one simply of right and wrong. Beyond all this, it is a question 
of possibility and impossibility. Viewed in this light, while there 
are therefore on the one side of this whole subject certain theories 
of experimental government proved to be impracticable, certain 
notions essentially controversial in their character, and probably 
erroneous, of party policy and interest, there are on the other the 
supreme law of the land explicit in its terms, and with it the law of 
nature itself, as shown abundantly, by obvious considerations ; 
among them, and not of least importance, the testimony of actual 
participants in its disobedience—a long and dismal record in the 
school of experience. 
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SIGURD THE VoLsuUNG.’'—It may be that in this century of diplomacy 
and over-conscious civilization the writing of a truly national epos has become 
an impossibility ; but with this reservation it is safe to admit that Mr. Morris’s 
Sigurd the Volsung possesses as much of the heroic quality as the unepic 
character of the age will allow. Tocall him a Gothic Homer would perhaps 
be a little hyperbolical, ut we have little doubt that, had he lived a thousand 
years earlier, when the Odinic mythology was still a vital element in the 
life of the Gothic nations, he would have created a Gothic epos which would 
have occupied a position in the Germanic literature corresponding to that 
which the Iliad now occupies in the Greek. As it is, his poem impresses us 
rather as an achievement (and as such a great one), than as a strong and 
spontaneous outburst of primitive emotion. Its underlying, inspiring force is 
enthusiasm, which is a comparatively superficial quality, rather than faith, 
without which no epos is possible. Of course, it would be unreasonable to 
demand of a modern poet that he should have faith in a defunct pagan 
mythology, which is the same as to say that it would be unreasonable to 
expect of him that he could write an epic. For even Christianity is at the 
present day too much a matter of argument to furnish the inspiring force 
necessary for the creation of a Christian world-epos; and since the age of the 
Crusades has passed by without producing any such poem, we fear the oppor- 
tunity has been irrevocably lost. The Catholic Church, which is the only sur- 
viving monument of medievalism in religion, being the only church which 
has not stripped itself of its mythological encumbrances, possesses indeed as 
yet some of the more external conditions for such an achievement, but even 
if a great bard should arise within its pale, he would find himself too hopelessly 
out of sympathy with the spirit of the century to fathom the full meaning of 
its struggles, and doubts, and dim aspirations. The inevitable conclusion, 
then, is that the epic age, if it be not irrevocably past, can only reappear in a 
distant future, when all the tremendous moral and intellectual forces, which 
now bewilder us by their chaotic magnificence, shall have crystallized into a 
clearer and wider system, from which the lost faith may rise again in a nobler 
and more enduring form. 


* “The Story of Sigurd the Volsung and the Fall of the Niblungs.” By William 
Morris, Author of “ The Earthly Paradise.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 
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In the development of his plot Mr. Morris has not followed entirely 
either the Icelandic or the medieval German version of the Niblung legend, 
but has made a free and judicious use of both, according as his purpose 
required. In the two first books, relating the early history of the Volsungs, 
concerning which the Nibelungen Lied is silent, the saga tale is rendered 
with but slight modifications. The most wildly grotesque features are elim- 
inated, and the characters of the heroes sufficiently humanized to reach the 
sympathies of modern men. And still the barbaric magnificence of that age, 
as the saga describes it, is in no way softened, while at the same time the 
joys and sorrows of King Volsung and his sons have a power to move us 
which in the Icelandic tale is utterly wanting, We might quote a dozen pas- 
sages where Mr. Morris has evidently felt the pressure of his modern audience, 
and adapted his narrative to their refined ears; in the scene, for instance, 
where Sigimund slays the she-wolf who had eaten his nine brothers, he does not 
(as in the saga), anoint his mouth and face with honey and bite the wolf's 
tongue, pulling it out with his teeth, but he simply breaks his bonds and kills 
the beast with his fetters. Again, when his sister sends her and Siggeir’s son 
to him in the forest, he sends the lad back to his mother instead of slaying 
him. 

At the beginning of the third book, however, the spiritual atmosphere of 
the poem undergoes some subtle change, which is felt more easily than it is 
defined. The poet here begins to draw his material from the old German 
epic. The grim simplicity of Norse paganism which pervades the opening 
cantos is momentarily lost sight of, and the glitter and pomp of medieval 
chivalry, with “ horse and hawk and hound” take its place. In this there is 
to our minds an implied anachronism—an anachronism of sentiment rather 
than of fact. The whole description of the court of the Niblungs is redolent 
with medieval feeling, which is indeed not to be wondered at, as it is directly 
borrowed from the medieval Nibelungen Lied, without any strong effort to 
tune it into accord with the more Norse elements of the poem. 

But criticisms like these are after all of minor importance when compared 
with the really great and enduring qualities which “Sigurd the Volsung” 
possesses in such an eminent degree. First, the genuinely Gothic spirit which 
breathes from every verse, and stirs the hidden Gothic fibres in our own na- 
ture. We know no other poet, modern or ancient, who has fathomed so fully 
and expressed so finely the old Germanic sentiment for ;the sword, the fate- 
ful magic of gold, and the other distinct elements of Gothic civilization. 

We have hardly space to analyze in detail the many beauties of this singu- 
larly beautiful poem. From the very first the reader’s ear is captivated by the 
simple stateliness and purity of the verse, which flows on with a calm, majestic 
movement, like that of a broad river reflecting the deeds of the successive 
generations that toil, struggle, and die on its shores. In the very vocabulary 
there is a Saxon muscularity and strength which accord well with the primi- 
tive grandeur of the theme. Even Homer is said occasionally to nod; 
but Mr. Morris never for a moment yields to drowsiness or fatigue. He 
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retains from beginning to end the same firm grip on his subject, and the manly 
directness with which he describes even situations to which squeamish ears 
might take exception, immediately wins the reader’s heart and disarms the critic. 
Where all is so excellent, it is difficult to choose any passage especially 
adapted for quotation; we select, however, at random the scene where 
Sigurd, after having ridden through the wall of flame, awakes Brynhild, the 
sleeping valkyrie: 
** Then he looked on his bare bright blade, and he said : ‘ Thou—what wilt thou do?’ 

For indeed as I came by the war-garth thy voice of desire I knew. 

Bright burnt the pale blue edges, for the sunrise drew anear, 

And the ruins of the Shield-burg glittered,and the east was exceeding clear ; 

So the eager edges he setteth to the Dwarf-wrought battle-coat, 

Where the hammered ring-knit collar constraineth the woman’s throat ; 

But the sharp Wrath biteth and rendeth, and before it fail the rings, 

And, lo, the gleam of linen and the light of golden things ; 

Then he driveth the blue steel onward, and through the skirt and out, 

Till naught but the rippling linen is wrapping her about ; 

Then he deems her breath comes quicker and her breast begins to heave, 

So he turns about the War-Flame and rends down either sleeve, 

Till her arms lie white in her raiment, and a river of sun-bright hair 

Flows free o’er bosom and shoulder and floods the desert bare. 

Then a flush cometh over her visage and a sigh upheaveth her breast, 

And her eyelids quiver and open, and she wakeneth into rest.” 


Outside of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, we know no poem in the whole 
range of English literature which illustrates so strikingly the strength and 
beauty of Saxon speech ; and in single lines we venture to think (with all due 
admiration for the laureate’s marvelous work) that Mr. Morris has surpassed 
him. What can, for instance, be finer than this ?— 


** Ah! my love shall fare as a banner in the hand of thy renown.” 
“ And the spears in the hall were tossing as the rye in a windy plain.” 


« —. and the wild hawks overhead 
Soughed ’neath the naked heavens as at last he spake and said.” 


Again, as a substitute for the Homeric interludes, with their sonorous, 
polysyllabic splendor, it is hard to imagine any thing more felicitous than the 
plain vigorous Saxon of lines like the following : 


“ And the morn and the noon and the even built up another day.” 


In single, oft-recurring epithets like “the white-armed Gudrun,” “the 
bright-eyed Brynhild,” “the wise-heart Hagin,” Mr. Morris naturally recalls 
the Homeric AevydAevos, yAavy@rig, and toAtuntic, but the reminder is 
rather a pleasant one, and somehow seems to add to the epic strength and 
dignity of the poem. 

In his characterization Mr. Morris never departs from the simple and 
direct methods of the sagas, leaving the action to speak for itself, and never 
disturbing the narrative by any attempt at analysis or personal reflections. 
He has indeed shown before now that he has studied the Old Norse litera- 
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ture to good purpose, but his former experiments with Icelandic themes al- 
ways seemed to us unnecessarily fragmentary and incomplete, and hardly 
seemed to justify us in expecting any thing truly great from him in this direc- 
tion. Viewed, however, in the light of preparatory studies, these early labors, 
no doubt, have their value, and we would no more think of quarreling with 
the poet for having published them than we would blame a Raphael or a 
Rubens for exhibiting the contents of his portfolio. Sigurd the Volsung will 
always remain the crowning achievement of Mr. Morris’s life, and we are 
none the less willing to accord to him the praise which is his due, because he 
has taken us and al! the world by surprise. He has produced a work whose 
grandeur and beauty will make it for all time to come monumental in the 
annals of English literature. 


Joun THE Baptist.'—The first feeling with which the reader takes up 
this volume is one of surprise that any writer should find in a theme so 
concisely treated in the New Testament material for a volume of five hun- 
dred pages. We have really three episodes in the life of John the Baptist— 
the miracle attending the prophecy of his birth; his early ministry on the 
Jordan, including his baptism of Jesus; and his imprisonment and execu- 
tion under Herod. The whole story could be told in ten pages of this 
volume. But the reader does not go far in it without correcting the first 
impression that we have here another volume of religious milk and water— 
a little milk of the Word, and a large proportion of water of fanciful 
description and pious comment. This is a kind of literature more popular 
in England than in America; but it is not a specimen of this kind that Dr. 
Reynolds has given us. His pages are compact; his book can not be read 
except with care. The reader rises from its perusal anew impressed with 
the suggestiveness of even the simplest portions of the Scripture narrative. 
His work is indeed a series of excursus suggested by points connected with 
the career and character of the Baptizer. After some preliminary consid- 
erations respecting the sources of information and the difficulties besetting 
a study of John, he describes him first as an exponent of the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation, which leads to a consideration of the priest, the ascetic, 
and the prophet, which three characters were united in him; the author next 
discusses Jolin’s preaching in the wilderness, which includes some account 
of the “kingdom of heaven” and “the wrath to come” as those phrases 
would be understvod by a pious Jew of the first century. The Bap- 
tism of John he regards as borrowed from a prior proselyte baptism, 
though not necessarily corresponding with it in form, which he apparently 
regards as of minor importance, and to the discussion of which he devotes 
no space, while the significance of baptism and the difference between 
Johannine and Christian baptism he discusses at some length. The later 


? “John the Baptist. A Contribution to Christian Evidences.” The Congrega- 
tional Lecture for 1874. By Henry Robert Reynolds, D.D. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. ; 
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incidents in John’s ministry are necessarily treated historically rather than 
doctrinally. Thus it will be seen that in the author's treatment the career 
and character of John open the way to the discussion of some important 
biblical topics, and it is in this discussion that he shows his peculiar 
strength. We have only to add that he is vigorous, catholic, and broad; 
that he is in thorough accord with the evangelical churches in the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian religion; that his work shows careful 
historical research, and throws considerable light from other days on 
doubtful and difficult points ; and that matters relating to the externals of 
reiigion he simply and quietly passes by, not as one who evades them, but 
as one who regards them as not of sufficient importance to deserve his time 


or that of his readers. 


LEGAL REcREATIONS.'’—It is gratifying to find good law and good humor 
combined in the same book. The writer narrates his imaginary traveling 
experience in a very entertaining manner, The law is applied to the sup- 
posed cases, while constant reference is made to cases which have actually 
been decided in the courts. Mr. Rogers’s book is both valuable and amusing 
to layman and lawyer. If the lay reader is not enabled to dispense with 
strictly professional advice after finishing this little volume, he will, at least, 
have learned a great deal of the rights of travelers, and the means of obtain- 
ing redress for their violation. 


THe FuNCTIONS OF THE Brain.’—In a work upon the functions of the 
brain we should, of course, expect an analysis of the powers of the human 
mind, and of the distribution of the mental conditions and faculties to their 
appropriate cerebral organs. But there is very little reference to the so-called 
science of phrenology in Dr. Ferrier’s treatise; nevertheless the general 
functions of the different parts of the cerebro-spinal system are fully discussed 
in the light of recent investigations. Dr. Ferrier admits the uncertain con- 
dition of our knowledge of the brain, and says that “we are only on the 
threshold of the inquiry, and it may be questioned whether the time has even 
yet arrived for an attempt to explain the mechanism of the brain and its 
functions.” But “it is useful to review and systematize the knowledge we 
have so far acquired, if for no other reason than to show how much still re- 
mains to be conquered.” The volume is intensely interesting as showing 
what it is possible for experiment to do in the department of cerebral physi- 
ology. The principal experiments have been made upon animals other than 
man. Vivisection is here, as in other instances, a great aid to scientific 
inquiry. 

A matter which will strike the ordinary reader most singularly is that the 
brain, while being the home of mind and the final depository of sensations 


1«« The Law of the Road ; or, Wrongs and Rights of a Traveler.” By R. Vashon 
Rogers, Jr. San Francisco: Sumner Whitney & Co.; New York : Hurd & Houghton. 

2 «The Functions of the Brain.” By David Ferrier, M.D., F.R.S. With nume- 
rous illustrations. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 
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produced in other parts of the body, is not itself sensitive to direct injury. 
«“ Human beings who have had their brain lacerated or cut likewise testify 
to the entire absence of pain or suffering therefrom.” ‘The cerebral hemi- 
spheres are everywhere insensible to mechanical imitation.” Dr. Ferrier is of 
the opinion that consciousness resides only in the cerebral hemispheres, and 
is absent from all portions of the cerebral system below these—such as the 
cerebellum, the mesencephalic centres, the medulla oblongata. Wonderful 
exhibitions of activity have been seen in animals with the cerebral hemispheres 
detached. It would seem that if, in the absence of the cerebral hemispheres, 
animals may adjust their movements to circumstances which are unusual, or 
by which they have not, in all probability, ever before been surrounded, 
there is something like mental action, if not consciousness, left after the 
severance of the hemispheres. Goltz has demonstrated that ‘‘ even when the 
limbs of a frog are so fixed or placed in positions which could never have 
occurred in its past experience, the animal, without its hemispheres, retained 
the power of adapting its movements in accordance with these unusual and 
abnormal conditions.” But Dr. Ferrier argues that “the mere faculty of 
adaptation is not necessarily proof of consciousness.” In a cursory examina- 
tion of this generally able and exhaustive work, we nowhere find the distinc- 
tion made between conscious, self-conscious, and unconscious mental action. 
In our own view, the cerebral hemispheres may be the organ of all three 
forms of mental action, the cerebellum and basal ganglia may be the organ of 
unconscious if not of conscious mental action, while it is by no means certain 
that the lower extremities of the cerebral system may not be also the organ 
of unconscious psychical action. It is, without doubt, the tendency of very 
recent science to enlarge the portion of the organism upon which it is deemed 
the human mind acts directly, or in which it resides, either consciously or 
unconsciously. But of course we shall have to learn much more of the 
structure and functions of the nervous system and of the mind itself, before 
we can determine with certainty the location and ‘physiological connections 
of the latter. 

The diagrammatic summary near the close of the volume is especially 
valuable. We are glad to know that the present volume is to be followed 
by another, explaining, among other things, more fully the physiological 
conditions af consciousness; although we should be sorry to see the author 
hold that where there is no consciousness there is no mind or soul, or that 
the suspension of consciousness implies that the mind or soul no longer exists. 


THe ATHENIAN Emprre.’'—There is no portion of human history more 
interesting than that of the Greeks. The story of their life and thought, 
although oft-told, is still attractive and instructive. But it is to the produc- 
tions of Greek philosophers, poets, and artists that the world now looks, 
rather than to the results of the efforts of Greek politicians and warriors. 

*“*Epochs of Ancient History: The Athenian Empire.” By George W. Cox, 
M.A., Joint Editor of the Series. With five Maps. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 
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Modern civilization has more to gain from the study of Athenian culture than 
from the study of Athenian policy aad government. In the three quarters of 
a century through which the little volume lying before us carries the reader 
there is little to admire except the courage and persistence of the two politi- 
cal centres of Greece—Athens and Sparta—in sustaining their peculiar ideas 
ef government. The plots, the betrayals, the dissensions, the animosities 
between the oligarchic and democratic elements of society, are portrayed in 
detail and with fidelity. The narrative is founded principally upon that of 
Thucydides, the great reliance of modern historians, who has well-nigh dem- 
onstrated the truth of his own assertion, that in writing his history he was to 
give to the world a “ possession unto eternity.” The duration of the Athe- 
nian Empire was indeed short; but it was as eventful as it was brief. About 
one half of its existence was occupied with the Peloponnesian War, which ended 
in the destruction of the empire. The rise and fall of the empire and the 
causes and concomitants thereof are described by the author with the average 
ability, but with no very great exhibition of a deep insight into the philosophy 
of history or of events. What is lacking in breadth is made up in minuteness 
and attractiveness; and the volume will serve as a good hand-book of the 
portion of Grecian history which it comprises. 


THE BaTTLE OF HARLEM PLAINS.'—For many months the people of 
the United States have been repeatedly called upon to celebrate events which 
transpired a hundred years ago. The hundredth anniversaries of the first bat- 
tles and minor engagements of the Revolutionary War have been commemo- 
rated with all the ardor and devotion of a grateful and patriotic people. We 
have fairly embarked upon a sea of centennial celebrations; for during several 
years to come the triumphs of that contest which ended in the permanent 
establishment of the North American Republic will be brought vividly before 
the public mind. It is well to say that the events of the Revolutionary War 
are not looked upon as victories over the English people as such, but as prime 
facts in American history, and as the means of our entrance into the great 
family of nations with institutions of which we are proud, and with a pros- 
perity which we can only hope may be as great in the future as it has been in 
the past. The commemoration of the Battle of Harlem Plains was unques- 
tionably one of the most appropriate, if not one of the most splendid, celebra- 
tions of the centennial events of which we speak. The ceremonies took place 
upon the ground where the battle was fought: the exercises were under the 
auspices of that learned and cultured body, the New York Historical Society ; 
the oration was delivered by the Hon. John Jay, a grandson of John Jay, the 
first Chief Justice of the United States. The oration and the supplementary 
remarks of Mr. de Peyster, Dr. Storrs, and Mr. Beekman were in excellent 
taste and quite free from the chronic defects of American orators when 


speaking on patriotic themes. 


1 “ Commemoration of the Battle of Harlem Plains” on its Hundredth Anniversary, 
by the New York Historical Society. New York: Published by the Society. 
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HIsTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH.’—This third volume of this history 
has, in certain features, more interest for biblical scholars than even the two 
earlier. We find the same charm of style, wealth of illustration, and that 
power of grouping the events of the time with the Hebrew figures in the fore- 
ground, which marks the historic painter. But the chief value of the work is 
in the light which it throws on the period between the close of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Gospel of the New, where modern criticism has its battle- 
ground. It has been the aim of this school, of which Renan is the most 
brilliant representative, to trace the origin of Christianity to the ideas of the- 
ology and ethics borrowed from later Jewish sources, and yet more in its 
social growth to the Messianic faith, which passed from its national form into 
the conception of a universal kingdom. To write a history which shall fairly 
admit all these elements, yet show that they prove Christianity to be more 
truly a revelation for mankind, is the purpose of Dean Stanley. We do not 
claim that he has given us a perfect work. Many will find fault with his con- 
cessions in regard to some of the canonical books; but his honest statement 
of fact, his courtesy toward adverse opinions, and his grasp of historic princi- 
ples are rare virtues. With less original genius than Ewald—indeed a frank 
borrower from that mine of Hebrew learning—he has opened anew a rich 
vein, which hardly any since Prideaux has begun to explore. 

We can only glance at the varied points of the volume. Nothing could 
be better told than the sketch of the new Hebrew state after the fall of 
Babylon ; its structural change from the nation of Moses and David to a 
sacerdotal type; the prominence of the written law; the rise of scribe and 
rabbi to their supremacy over the popular mind, and its result in a new cap- 
tivity under the yoke of school tradition. We are surprised, however, that 
the author should retain the name of “the Jewish Church.” It certainly 
does not express the character of a state which was political in its essential 
idea as well as religious. Much light is thrown on the gradual formation of 
the doctrinal system. We should notice especially the correction of the view 
of the Old Testament canon, natural enough in the less critical day of Prideaux, 
but which has largely affected biblical literature. It is clear, according to 
Stanley, that neither Nehemiah nor Ezra was the collector of the whole 
sacred volume. The Pentateuch was revived as the central authority; but a 
large part of the Psalms and prophetical books, the Chronicles and other 
writings, wére revived in later times. This fact throws a striking light on the 
doctrinal side of the Samaritan sect, as well as on the strifes of the Sadducaic 
and Pharisaic schools, which hinged on the question of the written law. In 
regard to the much-debated point of the influence of Persian ideas on the 
Hebrew religion, we have a careful though brief criticism. There are unques- 
tionable traces of the doctrine of good and evil angels, as in the seven 
watchers resembling the seven Amshaspands, the “unsleeping ones,” around 
the throne of Ormuzd; and in the Asmodeus in the book of Tobit, who is the 


* “Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church.” By A. P. Stanley, Dean of 
Westminster. Third Series. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1876. 
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ZEshma-Deva, or spirit of concupiscence. But the likeness in the fundamental 
truth of the divine unity is, in the view of our author, due only to the partial 
affinity of the two religions. Indeed, the Hebrew conception is essentially 
distinct in its rejection of the Persian dualism, as he clearly shows in the 
stately utterance of the Eternal, when he announces the mission of Cyrus, 
yet says, “I form the light and create darkness.” This judgment of Stanley 
we regard as of great moment. We can only touch the still more interesting 
period when the Hebrew history comes into contact with Greek culture. 
The influence of this on the growth of the literature, both of the later books 
of the Old Testament and the deutero-canonical, opens a large field; and 
while the opinion of our author as to the date of Daniel, the Chronicles, and 
Esther will not satisfy many, few will deny the strength or the fairness of his 
arguments, There will probably be still more question as to his chapter on 
Socrates, and the result of his movement on Christian thought. We can only 
say that he has given some ideas of the likeness between the apostolic doc- 
trine and the ethics of the sage whom Justin Martyr called Christianus ante 
Christum, worthy to be studied in their bearing on the subject of comparative 
religion. If the criticism of the ethnic literature and faith lead _ to the denial 
of a divine revelation, it will be an empty learning; but if, as we believe, it 
shows us in their partial truths the witness of that perfect truth which is 
in Him who is the “ fullness of times,” it is the noblest aim of our modern 
Christian scholarship. We trust that view will be confirmed in the next 
promised volume of this work, which will carry us to the time when Judaism 
passes into the religion of the redeemed world. 


MiLL’s DissERTATIONS AND DiscourseEs.'—This supplementary volume of 
Mr. Mill’s essays contains some of the most mature productions of his versa- 
tile intellect. Each of the papers in it is brief; no part of them is abstruse 
or difficult in style; yet no single volume containing so much ripe wisdom, 
so many fertile suggestions, such stimulus for the mind in the direction of its 
healthiest growth, can easily be found among recent publications. The 
longest essay, the review of Thornton on “ Labor and its Claims,” has long 
been familiar to all earnest students of modern society, as a contribution 
to economical science equal in importance to the remarkable book of 
which it treats; but it was buried in the pages of a monthly review, and lost 
to the general reader. Now that it appears in an appropriate and permanent 
form, it will be recognized as valuable, not merely for the light which it 
throws ‘upon the nature of the “ wages-fund,” and some other difficult eco- 
nomical problems, but still more as the best model, perhaps, in literature, for 
the conduct of a social or political controversy. Its style is strictly imper- 
sonal. To be able without prejudice to weigh objections to one’s own long- 
cherished views, to hold in impartial suspense the very doctrines, by the dis- 
covery and advocacy of which one has made himself famous, and to award 


1“ Dissertations and Discourses: Political, Philosophical, and Historical.” By 
John Stuart Mill. Vol. V. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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full weight to new arguments against them, is surely the perfection of intel- 
lectual morality. In this virtue Mr. Mill was eminent from the first among 
the writers of his day, and we regard the article in question as his best illus- 
tration of it. 

The volume contains also reviews of other remarkable works: of Professor 
Cliffe Leslie’s “ Land Systems,” of Taine’s “ De I’Intelligence,” of H. Sumner 
Maine’s “ Village Communities,” and of Grote’s' posthumous book on 
« Aristotle.” It is hardly necessary to remark that Mr. Mill was one of the 
most complete and admirable reviewers of books ever known. For readers 
whose days or lives are not long enough to peruse every important literary 
production, as it appears, there is no greater privilege than to have a selec- 
tion of its leading thoughts, and a careful judgment of the whole, made for 
them by a mind so broad and so well-furnished that it in the full sense 
compreheads the author’s. This is precisely what such reviewers as Mr. 
Mill do for us; and it is safe to assert that, if the notices of new books, even 
in our most influential periodicals, were habitually prepared with something 
of the ability and candor apparent in the essays before us, the power of lite- 
rature for good would soon be multiplied. - 


Atias Essays.'—This volume embraces an excellent collection of articles 
which originally appeared in this Review, it being the design of the com- 
piler to place before the public, in a convenient form, a graphic and reliable 
summary of the literary and intellectual achievements of remarkable men of 
modern times. Among the men whose lives and works are treated in this 
volume we find a delightful combination of Europeans and Americans, in- 
cluding Lord Macaulay, Ernst Curtius, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Edward 
A. Freeman, John Stuart Mill, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, William 
Cullen Bryant, Edgar Allan Poe, Charles Sumner. These essays are written 
by some of the most eminent contributors to this Review, and contain many 
interesting and valuable observations and facts not elsewhere to be found. 
The publishers would do well to issue a more elegant and costly edition of 
these essays. The present edition is not_quite equal in quality of material to 
the other publications of this house, 


FREEMAN’s NORMAN ConquesT.’—More than two years ago we re- 
viewed at some length the first four volumes of this very valuable and inter- 
esting work, The fifth volume, which is now before us, completes the 
author’s design. If we take, as the immediate limits of the Conquest, the 
period between the last days of Eadward the Confessor and the death of 
William the Conqueror, we may say that the three volumes which treat of 
that period contain a complete history of England during that time, at once 
detailed and philosophic. The first and the last volumes of the five may 


* “ Atlas Essays No. 2. Biographical and Critical.” New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 1877. 

* “The History of the Norman Conquest of England, its Causes and Results.” 
By Edward A. Freeman. Vol. V. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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be considered in some sort provisional; in the first we have an outline of 
the earlier history, and in the last we have in epitome the results of the Con- 
quest, with an able croguis—no more is intended—of the subsequent reigns 
down to that of Edward I. If then, at some future day, the historian could 
rewrite and expand the first and last volumes, we should have—instead of the 
history of one great event in English annals—a complete history of England 
from the earliest times until the conclusion of the reign of Edward, who 
stands in the author’s estimation as “the last of her royal law-givers, the 
noblest of her royal conquerors,” “the king who wrought the good of his 
kingdom, not as the instrument of a blind chance, not as a puppet in the 
hands of others, but as a king who, on the throne of England, made the wel- 
fare of England the conscious object of his life.” Edward ap pears in this his- 
tory, like Aineas beside his celestial armor : 


“ Attollens humero famamque et fata nepotum.” 


We may hope that the author will be able to carry out this design. 

A glance at the titles and sub-titles of the chapters will indicate the scope 
of the author’s inquiries; more than this our limited space will preclude. He 
begins with the Domesday record of the careful and exhaustive Survey of 
England, made by direction of the Conqueror—a survey which it was of 
great importance to have exact, since it defined the king’s authority in be- 
stowing and the titles of the estates which he gave or insured to his subjects. 
It is very interesting as the first statistical document in European history, and 
it is of great historical value in that it sets forth in detail the extent and value 
of all the estates. “It sets things before us as they stood in the days of 
King William, but it also takes care to set them before us as they had stood 
in the days of King Eadward.” It contains personal history and even gossip, 
which are not to be found in the chroniclers ; the law, the facts, and the con- 
troversies «f confiscation and outlawry; the justice and the injustice, both 
legally practiced and established by William. The original Domesday is yet 
preserved in England, as fresh as any deed written fifty years ago, and the 
historian has no difficulty in deciphering the record. Mr. Freeman’s masterly 
summary will aid the student in its study. In the next chapter we have a 
sketch of the reigns of William Rufus, Henry I. (Beauclerc), and Stephen the 
Usurper, down to the accession of the house of Anjou. The author thus 
reaches the proper period for considering the more immediate results of the 
Conquest, which constitute the principal subject of the volume. Here we 
have a consideration of the political results, as they are seen in foreign rela- 
tions, in the development of kingly power, legislative and administrative, and 
in the effects of the Conquest upon social and ecclesiastical questions and con- 
ditions, In a later chapter we find a delineation of the Angevin monarchs, 
down to Edward I., with whom the author leaves England “in all the 
strength and freshness of her second birth.” The chapters on the effects of the 
Conquest on language, literature, and art are the most interesting in the vol- 
ume, and we wish, as we read, that they could have been longer and fuller. 
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He concedes, at the outset, that, however great the advantages of the Con- 
quest to England in other respects, its effect on the language was purely evil. 
He combats the commonly-received notion that the Conqueror deliberately 
set to work to root out the English tongue; that he intended to do in that 
day what Russia has tried in Poland in the present age—but claims that the 
predominance of Norman French was a necessary incident of the Conquest. 
He even shows that the greatest growth of Norman French in England 
marks the resuscitated strength of the Saxon or English race; that when, in 
the fourteenth century—the age of Chaucer, Gower, and Wickliffe—the Eng- 
lish gentleman who spoke English by inheritance, was also taught French as 
a fashionable and polite thing, he was beginning to control the situation—as 
Americans say—and that the victory of English was certain. The date of 
this victory of the English language, sadly metamorphosed, it is true, may be 
placed in the reign of Edward III., when English displaced French as the 
language of pleading in the higher courts of law. 

The crowning chapter of the volume is that on English art—and art in 
that day meant only architecture. On this Mr. Freeman is able to speak 
with authority. He says in a note that his knowledge is the result of travel- 
ing rather than reading—the best knowledge, we may say in passing, if both 
can not be had. But the truth is, that he has always been ‘an enthusiastic 
student of architecture since his residence as a student at Oxford. His first 
published volume (1859) was a History of Architecture, and he afterwards 
wrote the History and Antiquities of St. David’s, in conjunction with the 
Reverend William Basil Jones, since Bishop of St. David’s. ‘The synopsis in 
this volume is admirable, as he proceeds from the earlier Saxon—the primi- 
tive Romanesque—to the Norman styles, with the Gothic infusion, and in- 
cluding in his inquiry the cast/es, or warlike buildings, the buildings for cévi/ 
purposes, and the churches and cathedrals. The appendix contains many 
titles, treated with great skill and learning. The author expands special topics 
referred to in the text, and thus displays the profoundness of his research. 
The volume thus briefly mentioned deserves careful study, and will repay the 
historical student not only by what it contains, but for the directions and 
methods of further study which it suggests. 

New York. 
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- Tue Puysicat Basis or Minp."—Mr. Lewes here gives us the second 
series of his “Problems of Life and Mind.” If it be high it is only just 
praise to say that no other writer appears to have the same insight and sub- 


1 “ The Physical Basis of Mind.” With Illustrations. By George Henry Lewes. 
London: Triibner & Co. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 
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tlety in dealing with psychological problems which this author displays. He 
has, in fact, virtually instituted a new science of the human mind. To him 
belongs the discovery of demonstrating in what manner the specially human 
faculties of intellect and conscience are products of social factors co-operating 
with the animal factors. The present volume is concerned with four great 
questions—namely, 1, the Nature of Life; 2, the Nervous Mechanism; 
3, Animal Automatism ; and 4, the Reflex Theory, To do ample justice to 
this work would demand an entire number of the INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 
and I can only refer to one or two leading points in connection with the 
subject. Mr. Lewes carries the reader along a chain of reasoning apparently 
irrefragable ; his facts are marshaled with exceeding care, and, once these 
are admitted, his conclusions follow of necessity. One of his leading objects, 
as stated in the preface, “has been everywhere to substitute the biological 
point of view for the metaphysical and mechanical points of view, which too 
often obstruct research—the one finding its expression in spiritualist theories, 
the other in materialist theories ; both disregarding the plain principle that the 
first requisite in a theory of biological phenomena must be to view them in 
the light of biological conditions: in other words, to fix our gaze upon what 
passes in the organism, and not on what may pass in the laboratory, where 
the conditions are different.” In the production of a sensation, for example, 
it is obvious that something more is concerned than the mere material of 
which the organ with which it is associated is composed ; yet, as Mr. Lewes 
points out, it is the tendency of anatomists and physiologists to assign to 
one element, in a complex clusé:: of co-operants, the significance which pro- 
perly belongs to that cluster. The author, therefore, takes us over the whole 
causes and effects of human sensation and volition. In the first division of 
his work, on Zhe Mature of Life, which deals with the specialty of organic 
phenomena, Mr. Lewes has “suggested a modification of the hypothesis of 
natural selection, by extending to the ‘issues and organs that principle of com- 
petition which Mr. Darwin has so luminously applied to organisms. Should 
this generalisation of the ‘struggle for existence’ be accepted, it will answer 
many of the hitherto unanswerable objections.” The second essay, on the 
Nervous Mechanism, sets forth what is known and what is inferred respecting 
the structure and properties of that all-important system. ‘The third, Animal 
Automatism, deals with the relations between body and mind. To give the 
writer’s own words, his psychological solution of this important question 
“explains why physical and mental phenomena must necessarily present to 
our apprehension such profoundly diverse characters, and shows that mate- 
rialism, in attempting to deduce the mental from the physical, puts into the 
conclusion what the very terms have excluded from the premisses ; whereas, 
on the hypothesis of a physical process being only the objective aspect of a 
mental process, the attempt to interpret the one by the other is as legitimate 
as the solution of a geometrical problem by algebra.” Lastly, it will be found, 
in the fourth division, upon the Reflex Theory, how “the biological point of 
view rectifies the error of an analysis which has led to the denial of sensi- 
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bility in reflex actions, because that analysis has overlooked the necessary 
presence of the conditions which determine sensibility.” Such are the ele- 
ments of which this bulky volume is composed. To those already acquainted 
with Mr. Lewes’s works, it needs no recommendation—others who do not, 
and who wish to see what depths there are in the science of psychology, 
can not do better than give a thorough study to the whole of these prob- 
lems of life and mind. Alike in details and in generalities Mr. Lewes is 
successful, and if some of his. investigations make short work of certain 
theories which we have hitherto held, we should be ready to confess our still 
greater indebtedness to him. 


Pror. Huxtey’s AppreEssEs.'—I need do little more than chronicle the 
appearance of this work, inasmuch as the addresses of which it is chiefly com- 
posed were delivered in the United States. Mr. Huxley is not the ideal of a’ 
public lecturer: his matter is too serious and weighty for the reading-desk ; 
and his style, admirable as it is to read, is not so admirable to listen to. The 
one predominant feeling after a study of the opinions of this writer is, that if 
his constructive ability were equal to his critical and destructive, he would 
have been a real addition to the original spirits of the time. But when a 
man has all his cherished convictions knocked over like so many nine-pins, 
and nothing new given to supply their place, he can not derive from the theories 
of this new race of scientists that repose in some Being or Force which hu- 
man natufe finds to be a necessity. Mr. Huxley is our first exponent of Bi- 
ology, and the reader will find at the close of the present volume an interest- 
ing lecture upon the study of it, delivered last year at the South Kensington 
Museum, 


Tue THirp Naporreon.*—Mr. Blanchard Jerrold carries forward his 
work with considerable ability ; but it is an up-hill task to replace a shattered 
idol upon the pinnacle of Fame. Whether always justly or unjustly, the late 
Emperor was credited with the blame of most of the disasters which for a 
quarter of a century fell upon France. In this volume, which is the third in- 
stallment of his work, Mr. Jerrold, for instance, is called upon to deal with two 
events for which Napoleon’s name has been execrated by thousands of French- 
men—the Expedition to Rome, and the memorable coup d'état of December 
2d, 1851. Speaking of the latter event, the biographer says: “ The breaking 
of an oath is unjustifiable; but the measure of condemnation must be regu- 
lated by the conditions under which the perjury is committed.” It is a new 
code in morals to declare that perjury is justifiable in any circumstances. 
The worst of it is with regard to Louis Napoleon that he seems to have spent 
much of his time in breaking his oaths and coercing the French people. Mr. 


1 American Addresses, with a Lecture on the Study of Biology.” By Thomas 
H. Huxley. London: Macmillan & Co. 

2 “The Life of Napoleon III.” Derived from State Records, from Unpublished 
Family Correspondence, and from Personal Testimony. By Blanchard Jerrold. Vol. 
III. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Jerrold says he did all this with the highest possible motives; but, un- 
fortunately, nations have to deal with and suffer for the acts of their rulers, 
and not their motives. Napoleon believed in “his destiny or his star.” Im- 
pelled by that, “I broke the law,” he said, “to enter the domain of right.” 
Posterity must be left to judge between him and duty. With regard to the 
personal character of the Emperor and Empress, all Mr. Jerrold’s eulogies 
are deserved. The third Napoleon was by no means destitute of intellect, 
and his disposition was frank, honorable, and courageous. Many will not 
subscribe to Mr. Jerrold’s estimate of him politically, but all will agree that 
the present record of his career is most interesting and attractive. 


TurRKEY IN Evrope.'—Colonel Baker writes from the fullness of ex- 
perience, and disposes of many fallacies concerning the position and resources 
of Turkey. Having lived in the country for some years, and studied its 
people, his opinions are entitled to considerable weight. Though he admits 
there is much about the Turk of a very objectionable character, he by no 
means agrees with Mr. Carlyle that he is “ unspeakable.” In fact, if he had 
better rulers, Colonel Baker believes that the Turk might become a respecta- 
ble member of European society. The statistics which the writer has col- 
lected concerning the Ottoman army and navy are most valuable. Events 
have since proved that Colonel Baker was right when he said that Turkey 
would not be so easily crushed by Russia as people were ready to imagine. 
He charges Russia with fomenting discord in Bulgaria for many years past— 
in fact, a great deal of the discontent in the Slavonic provinces he attributes 
to the agency of the Northern Power. This work is certainly very valuable 
in its informational aspects. 


CHARLOTTE Bronté.’—This is a writer who is always fresh and interest- 
ing to English readers. Mr. Wemyss Reid has not discovered much that is 
new concerning her, though he does attempt to place her character in rather 
a different light than that in which Mrs, Gaskell presented her to us in her 
well-remembered Life. It is the latter work, however, which will always be 
turned to as giving us the fullest, and generally the most accurate, sketch of 
this remarkable woman. Mr. Reid makes some excellent observations upon 
Charlotte Bronté’s genius, though he does not professedly write from the 
critical stand-point. ‘There is more connection between the life and works of 
Charlotte Bronté than appears upon a mere surface reading of her novels and 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s memoir. 


MESMERISM 7%. SPIRITUALISM.*—Dr. Carpenter, in this little vol ume, dis- 
cusses Spiritualism historically and scientifically. On closing the work, the 


1 “ Turkey in Europe.” By Lieut.-Col. James Baker. London: Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin. New York: Henry Holt & Co. ¥ 

* “Charlotte Bronté: a Monograph.” By T. Wemyss Reid. London: Macmil- 
lan & Co. 

* ““Mesmerism, Spiritualism,” etc. By W. B. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S. London: 
Longmans & Co. 
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reacer must feel that the supernatural element in Spiritualism has been 
thoroughly disposed of. In fact, it would be impossible to conceive a more 
complete exposé of the alleged spiritual manifestations. The arguments are 
crushing, and, to a reasonable mind and one open to conviction, thoroughly 
conclusive. Kate Fox (Mrs. Jencken) has replied to some of the statements 
concerning herself, but to Dr. Carpenter’s treatment of the whole subject no 
answer has been forthcoming, for the simple reason that there is none to give. 
All the effects which can be scientifically produced Dr. Carpenter admits, but 
the reputed element of the supernatural he shows to be a gross delusion. If 
this book could get into wide circulation, it would be productive of immense 


good. 


PROVERBS IN PorcELAIN.’—Mr. Dobson is a charming writer of vers de 
societé, with an infusion of the real poetic element which will give his stanzas 
a lasting place in this kind of literature. He often reminds us of Praed and 
Locker, though he is not so witty as either of those authors. He has, how- 
ever, an easy and graceful style, and exhibits genuine fancy. 


Bowrinc’s RECOLLEcTIONS.’—Sir John Bowring had a remarkable career, 
which we wish could have been told with greater fullness than by these rough 
and brief notes. He was a great linguist, and traveled over the whole of 
Europe and a great part of Asia. On one occasion, as will be remembered, 
he led the British Government into difficulties with the Chinese on the ques- 
tion of the lorcha “Arrow.” His sketches of the countries he visited, 
though interesting enough, are not sufficiently full, and perhaps the best por- 
tion of this volume is that devoted to his recollections of famous men—Louis 
Philippe, Humboldt, Talleyrand, Brougham, Jeremy Bentham, Hazlitt, 
Thomas Hood, and others. Bowring rendered many services to his country, 
and these recollections, notwithstanding that they are somewhat meagre, will 
be warmly received and read, 


SUPERNATURAL ReE.icion.’—This anonymous work is now completed. 
It is unquestionably full of learning and research, but calm consideration of 
the author’s arguments leads to the conclusion that he is no more successful 
in his attack upon the authenticity of the Acts of the Apostles than he was 
upon the supernatural element in the Gospels, He is a fair opponent, how- 
ever, but his restatement of the case of Baur, Paulus, Strauss, and other 
skeptics—though very elaborate—is no more destructive than theirs ; and the 
arguments of those men have been more than once successfully met. We 
part from the author with admiration for his learning, but unshaken faith in 
the positions he assails. G. B.S. 

Lonpon. 


2 “Proverbs in Porcelain, and other Verses.” By Austin Dobson. London: 
King & Co. 

* “Recollections of Sir John Bowring, with a brief Memoir.” By Lewis B. 
Bowring. London: H. S. King & Co. 

* «Supernatural Religion: an Enquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation.” 
London: Longmans & Co. 
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WE have here nominally a new edition of Rau’s Lehrbuch der politischen 
Ockonomie,' as revised by Professor Wagner; really, however, a completely 
new and different work on the subject. Professor Wagner’s position theoreti- 
cally, and consequently his scientific stand-point, is one so entirely different from 
that of Rau, that a partial revision of such a work would be an impossibility 
for him, and a complete revision could result in nothing else than a totally 
new book. Certain personal and formal considerations, which are explained 
in the preface, have, however, caused the retention of the old title. Rau, 
with most of his contemporaries, belonged to the older English school of 
political economy, and stood upon the theories and doctrines laid down by 
Adam Smith. The present generation of German economists has taken a 
new direction which becomes more widely separated from the old school, and 
more sharply in antagonism with it the farther it advances. 

For a century before Adam Smith, these reformers or innovators explain, 
philosophy had been busily engaged with the assertion and justification of the 
rights of the individual over against the limitations of the old feudal state and 
society. The idea of the natural rights of man had been gradually becoming 
a part of the popular consciousness. Adam Smith simply reflected the philo- 
sophical ideas of his time, and interpreted them in making the economical 
relations of the individual as an individual the object of his investigations in 
the field of practical life; and his disciples, in developing his teachings, have 
merely marched along in his footsteps. The English school has exhausted 
itself, as to theory, in the investigation of the economical relations of the indi- 
vidual as conditioned only by himself, and has built up a system most rigor- 
ously developed. The ground principle, however, is an “ egoistical” one, and 
the system is therefore but a logically consequent “ egoism,” which its oppon- 
ents have been pleased to name the “Individual system of political 
economy.” 

Within the last half-century or so, in Germany, another idea has been 
gradually working its way forward in the field of economical philosophy. It 
has come up partly in the way of independent thought, partly in the way of a 
reaction against the extreme consequences of the old theory. Itis accordingly 
characterized by a double position—a negative, which claims that this egoistic- 
individualistic principle is a false one to put at the base, as the underlying 
principle of society and economical activity, and from which to deduce a sys- 
tem of political and social economy ; and a positive, which places society as 
a whole—i. ¢., the family, community, state, etc., over against the individual, 
and claims that the social principle, of the greatest good for the greatest 


1 “ Rau-WAGNER, Lehrbuch der politischen Oekonomie.” Erster Band. Alige- 
_ meine oder theoretische Volkswirthschaftslehre von Adolph Wagner, Professor der 
Staatswissenschaften zu Berlin. Erster Theil, Grundlegung. Leipzig, 1876. Ver- 
lag von C. T. Winter. ; 
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number, represents more truly the consciousness of the century, and is the 
only one from which to deduce a national or folks-economical system. This 
social principle characterizes the new German, as contrasted with the English, 
school. The book before us by Professor Wagner is a very successful 
attempt, and the first one of its kind, to give expression to the theories and 
doctrines of the new school, and to develop them into a comprehensive 
system. ‘The entire work, when completed, will consist of three parts, of two 
volumes each, corresponding to the departments into which the modern 
science of political economy is generally considered logically to divide itself 
and which is in contrast with the lack of system in the English school. These 
are: 

° Part I. “Allgemeine oder theoretische Volkswirthschaftslehre,” i. e., General 
or theoretical folks-economy. Part II. “ Specielle oder practische Volkswirth- 
schaftslehre,” i. e., Special or practical folks-economy, which treats of all that 
has to do with intercommunication and traffic in general, such as banks and 
banking, railroads, money as currency, etc., etc., of various agricultural questions, 
of industry, etc., etc. Part III. “ Finanzwissenschaft,” i. e., The science ot 
finance, treating of the revenues and expenses of the state (taxation in theory 
and in practice, etc., etc.), and of state debts. 

The first volume of the “ Finanzwissenschaft” (Vol. V. in the whole series) 
has very recently appeared, and is principally devoted to the discussion of the 
outlays or expenses of the state. Part I. is the one of interest to us here, 
and space and time forbid more than the mere mention of Parts II. and 
III. Of Part I. only the first volume, “Die Grundlegung,” has as yet ap- 
peared. ‘That includes, however, the elementary and theoretical portion, and 
embraces essentially all that is new and characteristic in this direction. The 
volume is divided into five chapters. The fifth and last contains really the 
fundamental thoughts and basis for the others, and would, perhaps, have better 
preceded. It occupies nearly two thirds of the volume, and is devoted to an 
investigation of the foundations upon which society and “ folks-economy” rest, 
and a clearing away and preparing of the ground for the system which is to fol- 
low. The principles which lie at the base of, and which condition the present 

“ organization of society,” are, personal freedom, property, with the rights of 

inheritance and contract. 

These are considered in their historical development and present condition, 
with criticism and discussion of aims and probabilities for the future. And it 
distinguishes the book, that this is the first attempt to draw a discussion of the 
jural principles on which society as an economical factor rests, “Die Rechis- 
institute des wirthschaftlichen Verkehrsrechts,” and especially the rights of pro- 
perty, into a work of this kind. The four remaining chapters contain the sys- 
tem or “ economik” as existing in theory. 

The entire book is certainly a bold attempt in a new direction, and 
undoubtedly marks, however one may disagree with the ideas and theories 
advanced, at least the beginning of a new departure in the science of political 
economy. 

VOL. IV.— 46 
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Tue three-volume work of Dr. Frébel is written from the “ stand-point of 

the unity of ideal and real interests”—a postulate which does not suggest an 
unusual degree of audacity.' It is now in fact generally accepted, except by 
thinkers of the school and of the quality of the late Mr. Greeley. The ideal 
means with them free-trade, a state of things which some of them are good 
enough to admit for Arcadia or the millennium, but humanly impossible. The 
real, on the other hand, is protection. A system of political economy which 
should try to reconcile such contraries would, accordingly, be like a theory of 
morals which should start from the identity of good and bad, of vice and 
virtue. In the currency discussions the same difficulty often arises. To a 
certain order of minds a uniform currency, and that gold, for the whole civil- 
ized world is a beautiful “idea,” but unreal. The reality of things is found in 
the unredeemable American greenback. It is this artificial and pernicious dis- 
tinction which Dr. Frdbel wholly rejects, at the very outset of his work. But 
in so doing he falls into a method of treatment which will be hailed by Mr. 
Boutwell and Mr. Logan with loud and sinister shouts of satisfaction. He 
assigns to the economical development of society the process or law of selec- 
tion. He is in short a Darwinian. Even in the preface, where he says that 
industrial or productive superiority is only the “survival of the fittest,” he lays 
a speculative ax, as it were, at the very roots of Christian faith, and invites 
the retort which must crush him forever. The school above referred to is not 
too familiar with logic, and has little respect for the syllogism. It will, never- 
theless, be grateful to us if we suggest an easy formula by which Dr. Frébel’s 
position can be overthrown, and thus a dangerous “ idealist” rendered tolerably 
harmless : Free-trade, according to him, is deduced from the Darwinian prin- 
ciple of natural selection applied to social economy; But Mr. Darwin is an 
infidel, and his “ natural selection” false; Therefore free-trade is impossible in a 
Christian state. By some such syllogism as this, which in the heat of contro- 
versy would pass unchallenged, the cause of truth and of American industry 
could be served at the same time. 


Tue literature of those memorable years after Jena, when Prussia lay help- 
less at the feet of Napoleon, with disordered finances, lost prestige, a disheart- 
ened army, and a fugitive court, and of the efforts at rescue and reform made 
by a group of patriotic statesmen, seems to be practically inexhaustible. Stein 
has been vindicated in the noble biography of Perty. The papers, or some of 
them, of Schén have lately seen the light. Niebuhr lives in his own immor- 
tal Roman History. The fame of Alexander von Humboldt has overshadowed 

that of a greater genius and a broader patriot, William von Humboldt, the 
political and educational reformer, but Scharnhorst is a familiar name with 
every student of military history. Altenstein, too, was a statesman of no mean 
order, and when Hardenberg is added, the list is pretty complete. These are 
the men between whom the favor and the support of Frederick William III. 


1“ Die Wirthschaft des Menschengeschlechtes,” von Julius Frébel. Leipzig: Ver- 
lag von Otto Wigand, 1876. 
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vacillated with all the inconstancy of that fickle, weak, and contemptible 
prince. Of all these, two, Stein and Hardenberg, are most often mentioned, 
and mentioned together. It has pleased history and criticism to set them up 
as rivals; for though they were never such personally, nor even politically, the 
circumstances in which the latter came to power on the second retirement of 
the former, had the appearance of a party triumph. Because, too, Harden- 
berg modified so greatly his convictions in later years, and played such a 
suspicious part at the Congress of Vienna, while Stein was living like a Roman 
patriot in honorable retirement, the liberal affections of the people have not 
been altogether keen for the Chancellor. In the presence of the writer, how- 
ever, a sagacious German politician remarked that in his opinion the present 
issue of Hardenberg’s memoirs would reverse this opinion. ‘That expectation 
may not be wholly fulfilled, but it is exceedingly interesting to learn the opin- 
ion of Professor Ranke.! Ina felicitous contrast between the characters of 
the two men, the venerable historian says Stein had the greater wealth of 
original thoughts and feelings; Hardenberg, better judgment in interpreting 
the tendencies of the times. The first idea of a representative constitution 
came from Stein, but Hardenberg first perceived the moment when it became 
practically possible. So in regard to universal armament against Napoleon, 
Stein first seized the idea, and Hardenberg carried it out. Stein was an ortho- 
dox Christian, Hardenberg was a philosophical thinker; Stein thought first of 
the church, Hardenberg of the university. Stein had aristocratic sympathies, 
Hardenberg, democratic. Stein was impulsive and impatient ; Hardenberg 
was reflective and prudent. 

The “ Denkwiirdigkeiten” form four stout volumes, and suffer under what 
can not be described as a happy arrangement. In the first and the fourth 
volumes the editor supplies a running narrative of Hardenberg’s life and 
career down to the time of his final entry into the Prussian service. This 
covers the period of his residence at Riga, where he composed the famous 
plan for a reorganization and reconstruction of the Prussian state. This is 
given in full at the end. ‘The other two intermediate volumes are made up 
of the “ Denkwiirdigkeiten” proper—that is to say, of the documents which 
Dr. Ranke selected from among Hardenberg’s papers. They comprise 
memoirs and memoranda by the Chancellor himself, private and official 
correspondence, protocols, drafts, and so forth. Especially in regard to the 
negotiations at Vienna the documentary matter is full and valuable. Some 
of the single papers had already become known in a more or less correct 
form ; but the greater part are now published for the first time by the historian 
whom Hardenberg’s heirs selected for the responsible and delicate task. 

One of the finest traits in Hardenberg’s character, as revealed in this 
work, was his generosity toward his colleagues and rivals. While living at 


1“« Denkwiirdigkeiten des Staatskanzlers, Fiirsten von Hardenberg.” Herausge- 
geben von Leopold von Ranke. Leipzig,1877. Duncker und Humboldt. 
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Riga, an observer, and yet an influential observer, of the hopeless efforts 
of the poor king to patch up a cabinet out of the wrecks that survived 
Jena, Hardenberg steadily advised the calling of Stein; and when finally 
this advice was unwillingly taken by the king, who hated Stein, the same 
councilor wrote a noble appeal to his royal master to give the new minister 
his full confidence and his unreserved support. After Stein’s dismissal at the 
demand of Napoleon, and while Hardenberg was at the height of power, 
he constantly consulted his predecessor on the most delicate points of internal 
policy. Toward Altenstein, too, his relations were those of friendship and 
admiration. Throughout the report above mentioned on the reorganization 
of Prussia, he alludes to the views of that useful and judicious minister with 
the greatest respect, and is always best satisfied when he can present those 
views as coinciding with his own. Hardenberg was not a radical reformer. 
He may not have been governed so much by love of abstract justice as by 
consideration for the interests of the state in the blows which he leveled at 
oppressive feudal privileges. It was because they weakened the state that 
they were condemned by statesmanship. Accordingly he was willing to let . 
the nobles retain all such distinctions as were merely titular and social, and 
even some which to-day are regarded as very real grievances. One of them, 
for instance, was judicial exemption or privilege, which Hardenberg suffered 
to remain because it had nothing to do with the physical power of the state. 
Fiscal exemptions, however, were sacrifices of pecuniary means wrongly made 
by the state, and the system of manorial servitude crippled in the same way 
the resources of the people. 


THE title of Herr Mehring’s stout volume! is fairly descriptive not only 
of the subject, but also of the stand-point from which he treats the subject. 
The “ philosophico-critical principles of self-perfection” hint at the ordinary 
Christian interpretation of history, as expressed in the three steps or stages of 
the creation of man, his fall, and his redemption; and the author's elucida- 
tion corresponds in the main to this scheme. He regrets the pessimistic 
theory that the original man was perfect but has since been regularly declin- 
ing, as well as the Darwinian theory that the progress of the race has been 
one of steady development from a lower to a higher order. The first man 
was simply normal, not perfect. The spirit of evil entering the world was at 
first triumphant and the race declined, until the Christ appeared and re- 
versed this order. From thence there was a slow but, on the whole, regular 
progress upward. But this is substantially the key to Herder’s philosophy of 
history ; and if Dr. Mehring has simply revived the theories of that poet- 
preacher, the plagiarism will not be excused by giving it a scholastic disguise. 
On the other hand, while his principles are those of Herder, his method is 
that of Hegel. That which in history is called the progress of the race 


1“ Die philosophisch-kritischen Grundsitze dei Selbst-Vollendung, oder die Ge- 
schichts-philosophie.” By G. Mehring. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1877. 
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toward perfection, in theology the redemption or restoration of man, and by 
the author in philosophy “ self-fulfillment,” is in Hegel’s nomenclature the 
realization of the “idea.” Nevertheless Dr. Mehring does not fall into 
Hegel’s faults of terminology, nor his obstinate misuse of common words, 
His style is unexceptionably good for a German philosophical treatise, and 
the reader’s interest is pretty well maintained during five hundred pages of 
close speculation. Although he calls the work only an “ essay,” and in the 
preface expresses a becoming modesty, the calmness with which he dismisses 
as of no account all former contributions to the subject gives one the right to 
expect from him the key which shall finally unlock the mysterious secret of 
history. It can not be said that he has done this. But he has produced a 
suggestive work, well thought out, systematically arranged, and complete as 
the exposition of a system which he did not discover or invent. 

There is no objection whatever to Dr. Oncken’s believing that there was 
a close intellectual sympathy and a close harmony of opinions between 
Kant and Adam Smith.’ It is open to him also to prove, if he can, that the 
world has all along been in error about those opinions. The common 
understanding of Adam Smith as a writer who extended into all departments 
of civil and political government the principles of non-interference, which in 
the “ Wealth of Nations” he claimed for productive industry—in other words, 
that he was an advocate of the /aissez faire policy in all its extent—which 
the author assumes to exist, is in his opinion a mere inference from his one 
great work, not ascertained from a systematic study of all his works. “ The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments” is now little read. If it be true that it is not 
an independent treatise, but rather part of a general philosophical scheme, 
Dr, Oncken has done well to call attention to it even at this late day. But 
the further complaint that the fifth book in the “ Wealth of Nations” is 
neglected, or at least that its character as a general political rather than a 
technically economical treatise is not understood, will be a disagreeable sur- 
prise to the readers and admirers of Adam Smith. Our own experience is 
quite different. In the very first book that we happen to take up, Mill’s 
“ Political Economy,” the author speaks in the preface of “the philosophy 
of society, from which that eminent thinker (Smith) never separated his more 
peculiar theme,” etc., and in the same way all critics and commentators have 
lamented the unsystematic confusion of two distinct subjects in the “ Wealth 
of Nations.” This confusion is, however, altogether acceptable to Dr. 
Oncken. By reducing the strictly economical part to its proper rank, plac- 
ing the fifth book at the head of the treatise, and then bringing in the 
“ Moral Sentiments” for ethics, he fits the Scotch philosopher out in a com- 
plete system of social science. The object is to show that this system as a 


?“ Adam Smith und Immanuel Kant: Der Einklang und das Wechselverhiltniss 
ihrer Lehren ueber Sitte, Staat und Wirthschaft.” Von Dr. Aug. Oncken. Leip- 
zig: Duncker & Humblot. 1877. 
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whole is far from supporting latitudinarian views of state action and 
authority. The name of Smith can not be invoked by radicals and _philan- 
thropists, whose schemes tend to loosen and then dissolve the bonds of social 
order; and it follows that even freedom of trade may be sacrificed to the 
political interests of the state. The set of parallels drawn between Smith and 
Kant are interesting enough, as any parallels of the sort would be, but they 
add no strength to the author’s main purpose. Not even in Germany is it 
necessary to fortify Adam Smith behind the sage of Kénigsberg. 


It speaks well for the scholarly tastes, or wants, of the German people that 
after an interval of thirty years a new edition of Professor Becker’s HYand- 
buch der Rémischen Alterthiimer has become necessary. The present edition 
is indeed little less than a new work, since it is enriched by three volumes on 
Roman public law by Dr. Mommsen; and Dr. Marquardt’s two volumes on 
the Roman administrative system (Rdmische Staatsverwaltung, by J. Mar- 
quardt; Leipsic,S. Hirzel) have been thoroughly revised, and have adopted a 
new title. Of these the second, which treats of the financial and the military 
institutions of Rome, has a more particular interest, for the antiquarian or the 
specialist, than the first, which describes the system of municipal and provin- 
cial administration. The spirit and even the form of the Roman municipali- 
ties survived in Europe long after the legion had laid aside its arms, and the 
Denar had ceased to facilitate the operations of commerce. Dr. Marquardt 
has of course not neglected the senate, the consuls, the proconsuls, and 
the other organs of the state. But he begins as he ends, with what in every 
civilized and progressive state is at once the original source and final depos- 
itory of intelligence, culture, wealth, and of political power—the towns or 
cities. Accordingly, as Niebuhr and Mommsen ignore the ancient myths and 
legends, he ignores the two earlier stages—the nomadic and the agricultural 
—through which the Italians, like every other known people, must have 
passed before reaching that of municipal life. In the case of the Germans 
we have some considerable knowledge of their agricultural, and vague general 
hints of their pastoral careers. The point at which Dr. Marquardt takes up 
the Romans is that transition period when little villages, protected by a fort 
or burg, inclose themselves with walls, and become towns, when barter 
develops into trade, and the simpler mechanic arts begin to thrive. Tacitus 
mentioned as a novelty, that the Germans lived in separate houses, each sur- 
rounded by land; but Herr Marquardt regards the Latin Pagus as equiva- 
lent to the Teutonic Gau. There is indeed much dispute among scholars 
as to what the Gau was; but if the author simply means that the primitive 
habits of the Latins were not unlike those of the Germans, the theory itself 
is irresistible, whatever may be the meaning given to specific terms. Having 
seen the Italian “ Pagus” become a “ municipiam,” the learned author is sup- 
plied with the first, and for a long time the chief, factor in civil administra- 
tion as in social life. H, T. 

BERLIN, 
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SysTEMS OF NUMERATION.—Professor Bombelli,! of Rome, has, with 
much patience, gathered and set in order all the information to be found, 
especially in ancient writers, respecting the numbers and the many systems of 
numeration in vogue in ancient Italy. The dissertation is of undeniable 
utility and importance, though the writer of it is no critical scholar. All 
sources serve him. He searches and despoils them all alike, but without 
seriously discussing any one. Hence he has simply achieved a labor of eru- 
dition. * His industry will not be utterly useless to the learned, who, by using 
his abundant citations, will save themselves precious time, however much 
they may and ought to question divers opinions emitted by the author. 


EXCAVATIONS AT PALESTRINA.—In the excavations made at Palestrina,? 
near the ruins of the ancient Przeneste, the brothers Bernardini discovered a 
precious series of antique objects, which are now owned by them and the Frol- 
lano heirs. In the middle of last July, pursuant to an order issued by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, a commission, made up of the archeologists 
Giuseppe Fiorelli and Giancarlo Conestabile, the orientalist Canon Enrico 
Fabiani, and of Signor Martinetti, dealer in antiques, visited the new collec- 
tion at Palestrina, examined its authenticity, and appraised it. At the end of 
the visit, Count Conestabile sent a memoir to the Minister, and proposed the 
purchase of the antiques by the state. This learned memoir, first read before 
the Accademia dei Lincei, has now seen the light. In the southern part of the 
city of Paiestrina, writes the Count, near the Church of San Rocco, in a belt of 
earth, which conceals the most ancient Pranestine necropolis, an exploration, 
more than twenty years ago, led Prince Barberini to the discovery of the chief 
portion of the magnificent collection of gold ornaments, bronzes, ivories, and 
the variety of objects, now exhibited in his library. The Signor Bernardini and 
the Frollano heirs began fresh diggings, and, February 29, came upon a tomb 
made and arranged as follows. ‘The chamber within which the antiques were 
recovered was excavated in a rich soil, about two metres deep, and was of a 
nearly rectangular shape. It was adjusted in a manner to correspond exactly 
to the four quarters of the heavens. The two larger sides were five m. forty- 
nine cm. lohg, and were turned toward the north and the south. The two 
smaller sides, one three m. ninety-two cm. long, and the other three m. eighty 
cm. long, were disposed towards the east and the west, The walls were faced 
with rectangular blocks of tufa, placed at unequal intervals one upon another. 
The precious objects surrounding the ashes of the dead were overlaid with 
earth, and the tomb closed above by means of slabs of limestone and traver- 


?«*L’Antica Numerazione Italica ed i Relativi Numeri Simbolici ; Studii Archeo- 
logico-critici di Rocco Bombelli.” Parte prima. Roma: Tipo. delle Scienze Mate- 
matiche e Fisiche. 

* “ Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita communicati alla Accademia dei Lincei per 
ordine di S. E. il Ministro della Pubblica Istruzione.” Roma: Tip. Salvineci. 
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tine. Another layer of earth spread over these stones completely hid the 
tomb from the eyes of the passer-by. Here then we have a tomb, which, by 
its mode of construction and internal arrangement, should be referred to the 
series of Italic sepulchres of the primitive type and of a remote age. A pecu- 
liarity in the floor of the chamber, as soon as it could be cleared of the earth 
encumbering it, fully confirmed this. A rectangular ditch about two m. long 
was dug in the pavement, not at the centre, but a little nearer the south side, 
and in a line parallel to the longer walls. This depression, judging from the 
bones discovered in it, as the finders assert, and from the ornaments gathered 
within or at the least on its eastern edge, but not from a comparison with the 
most ancient tombs of Felsina, indicates to us the point where the corpse was 
laid. Indeed, it was not the good fortune of the antiquarians who hastened 
to the spot before ourselves to get hold of a single fragment of the bodies, 
and the discovery of bones within the tomb rests solely on the word of the 
finders. Nevertheless, that the chamber was meant to be used as a sepulchre 
and not as a secret depository ought to be considered as established by the 
merecomparison, as we have just pointed out, with other discoveries of Italic 
and Etruscan tombs built and fitted up very nearly after the same system. 
Among those objects which were in or near the depression where the corpse 
must have lain, we have precious remains in gold and silver belonging to a 
costly garment, and near by, on the left side, a little series of offensive arms. 
Next, between the depression and eastern wall of the chamber, were found 
tripods, vases of gold, of bronze, and of wood, silver and glass pitchers, rem- 
nants of ivory articles and utensils of various kinds, used by the dead or 
valued by him in his lifetime, either from a fondness for luxury or from a pre- 
dilection for the finer products of art and of industry. Finally, four bronze 
shields found fastened to the walls lead us, when we remember what was dis- 
covered in or near the depression, to assign to the occupant of the tomb a 
character either warlike or perhaps sacerdotal. 


ITALIAN CommuneEs.'—Italian history is to a great extent the history of 
Italian communes. The historian aware of the high importance of municipal 
records will know where to procure materials for his work. Fusignano! is a 
borough of the Romagna, and has, according to the last census, barely 1239 
inhabitants. Yet so great is the productive force of Italian communes, that 
this one can boast of several men of great merit. Signor Leone Vicchi, him- 
self a native of Fusignano, loves his home, and his book is written to gratify 
his fellow-townsmen. It is, indeed, neither artistic nor critical, but, though it 
also fails to discriminate between weighty and trivial matters, it will add some 
useful local details to the general history of the country, It therefore de- 


serves to be read outside of Fusignano, A. DeG. 
FLORENCE. 
1 “Della Storia di Fusignano dalla Origine ai Giorni Nostri.” Sommario del 


Dott. Leone Vicchi; seconda ed. con tri app. 
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Some of your readers may know the Burlington Fine Arts Club in Lon- 
don, which is composed chiefly of wealthy lovers of art, and has already 
rendered considerable public services. The object of the club is to promote 
the interchange of knowledge on artistic subjects, and its rooms are always 
adorned with works of art lent by the members, and frequently changed ; but 
besides this permanent private exhibition, the club arranges from time to time 
a public exhibition to illustrate some special subject in the history of art. In 
this way it exhibited the etchings of Rembrandt in 1867, certainly the finest 
collection of impressions which at that time had ever been seen together in 
the world. The present year has been signalized by another show of Rem- 
brandt’s etched work, but on this occasion the collection has a peculiar char- 
acter, and a special, quite unprecedented purpose. I quote.the following ex- 
planation from the Preface to the Catalogue: 

“ On the occasion of a former exhibition of the etchings of Rembrandt, 
in the old Club House, in 1867, it was suggested to the Committee that the 
arrangement according to sudject, then universally adopted, was fatal to the 
comprehensive study of such works, and that it might with advantage be dis- 
carded for the more rational order of date of production ; that an arbitrary 
method, by which works of the latest were mixed up with works of the earliest 
period, confused the sense, perverted the judgment, and rendered critical ex- 
amination and comparison impossible; and generally, that such a system, 
though it might satisfy the cataloguer, was unworthy of the biographer and 
useless to the student. The art work of a lifetime, it was contended, should 
not be looked at as a series of hap-hazard, disjointed efforts, but as the con- 
tinuous expression of a prolonged chain of logical sequences depending for 
their coherence on the due maintenance of the order of their production, and 
only to be properly understood when studied in that order; and finally it was 
hinted—and that with tolerable confidence—that if this unintelligent and in- 
coherent classification were reversed, and a more consecutive method of 
arrangement substituted for it, new matter yet unsuspected in regard to the 
etched work of Rembrandt might be brought to light, and grave errors of 
attribution ‘as to some of his larger published plates be both proved and 
rectified.” 

Such is the purpose of the Burlington Club’s exhibition in 1877, and it 
has thrown light upon important facts connected with Rembrandt's work, of 
which I will say more presently ; but I can not think that it has entirely super- 
seded the old method of cataloguing, for several reasons. In the first place, 
as Mr. Atkinson has justly remarked in the Portfolio, we have the obvious ob- 
jection that the dates are doubtful, so that “in this catalogue, prepared by the 
Rev. C. H. Middleton, the words date assumed are affixed to no less than 
seventy-nine etchings.” Critics differ widely as to the dates of some of Rem- 
brandt’s works, the difference in one instance extending to eight years. 
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Again, there is such a wide diversity of character in the etchings of Rem- 
brandt that the chronological arrangement presents a tangled skein of many 
threads, whereas the arrangement according to subject follows each thread 
separately. Nothing can be more incongruous than the art production of 
Rembrandt. He passed from religious subjects to what M. Charles Blanc 
calls “sujets libres’—which American modesty would not allow me to 
specify—with a versatility like Shakespeare’s. It is evident, therefore, that 
there is a distinct advantage to the student in following Rembrandt's different 
trains of thought as independently of each other as he can. The old cata- 
logues by subject, such as that of M. Charles Blanc, do this for the student 
and spare him an infinity of trouble.. On the other hand, the new system 
advocated by Mr. Seymour Haden is instructive in its own way, and throws 
a new light of its own on the life of the artist. I should say, then, that a 
great public collection ought to have dof classifications, which might be quite 
easily accomplished by having the originals arranged on one plan and photo- 
graphs from them on the other. 

Mr. Seymour Haden, himself one of the best etchers who ever lived, is 
the author of the catalogue privately printed by the club for its recent Rem- 
brandt exhibition, and he has a theory, now for the first time publicly an- 
nounced, that the etchings attributed to Rembrandt are not all of them from 
his hand, but that he was greatly aided by his pupils. Every art student who 
has given attention to the etched work of this famous master must have felt 
surprised, and often greatly embarrassed, by the extraordinary differences in 
executive quality which it exhibits. My own way of getting over this diffi- 
culty had the advantage of great practical simplicity. I never paid any at- 
tention to what I used to consider the commercial plates of Rembrandt, and 
only studied what I considered his really artistic performances, however 
eloborate the commercial work might be, and whatever might be the apparent 
slightness of the artistic. Life is not long enough for any portion of it to be 
thrown away in the study of bad work. Nowcomes the explanation of what 
seemed to me bad and Philistine in some etchings which bear Rembrandt’s 
name. He hired a large house, when quite a young man, on the Breedstraat 
of Amsterdam, divided the whole of the upper part of this house into cells, 
or small studios, for the reception of pupils, and suceeeded in getting the 
pupils, of whom Sandrart says that his house was always full. The next ques- 
tion is, were these pupils exclusively painters, or did they etch as well? Mr. 
Haden has investigated this matter with the care which it deserves, and has 
arrived at the interesting conclusion that many of Rembrandt's pupils were 
practical etchers, more or less gifted and intelligent, and that they worked 
upon his plates—that is, upon what I have called the commercial plates. 

“The first pupil that joined Rembrandt in the Breedstraat was Jan Van 
Vliet—that went with him there, rather, since he was already with him at 
Leyden—an etcher. Then Ferdinand Bol, an etcher; then Jan Lievens, an 
etcher; then Goevart Flink; then Jacob Backer, Gerard Dow, and De Wedt; 
then De Poorter, an etcher; Savry, an etcher; and Victor; then Philip 
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Koninck, an etcher; then Gerbrandt Van den Eckhout, an etcher; and 
probably about the same time, P. GE, Rodermont and J. Verbeecq, both 
etchers. . . . ~. Well, what do we know of the etched works of these 
men? Does it in any way resemble in style and manner what we now see 
on the walls of our gallery? We answer, with considerable confidence, that 
it does; that we have there, in one and the same year, the work of Rem- 
brandt, the work of Lievens, and the work of Bol, and the work of all three 
of them together.” 

The next thing Mr. Haden does is to examine the special characteristics 
of Van Vliet, Bol, Lievens, Koninck, Rottermondt, Virbeecq, and Savry, in 
order to detect their work in what is nominally Rembrandt’s, but there is a 
difficulty, a triple difficulty, which he recognizes. 

“Tn all these cases the difficulty of ascription is enhanced by three things. 
Firstly, by the acte consiitutif of the Guild of Painters at the Hague, which 
forbade pupils during their apprenticeship to sign their own works. Secondly, 
by the fact that all the etchings these pupils were employed upon were, after 
all, from Rembrandt’s design, and therefore imbued with his manner. 
Thirdly, by the circumstance that these etchings are rendered all the more 
trompeuses by having received his corrections and by being published with his 
imprimatur.” 

It is not possible, in the course of this letter, to go thoroughly into the 
whole question raised by Mr. Haden, for he himself requires fifty pages of 
print for the statement of it; but I have said enough to give some idea of the 
drift of his argument. I may add one very convincing proof that Rembrandt 
did not etch all the plates ascribed to him—a proof which every reader will 
be able to appreciate. In the year 1633 the production of etchings in Rem- 
brandt’s studio was so considerable that a professional etcher, doing nothing 
whatever else, could not have got through such a task in twelve months. 
Yet in this same year, 1633, Rembrandt contrived to execute thirty-three pictures 
that are known to us, and a number of signed drawings besides. 

The simple facts appear to be that Rembrandt, besides doing etchings him- 
self as a relief from painting and from purely artistic motives, also kept a sort 
of manufactory of commercial plates, executed under his superintendence, by 
more or less clever men, and that besides these commercial plates there was 
an intermediate class of which Rembrandt did the most difficult bits with his 
own hand, leaving what was comparatively easy, though tiresome, to his 
assistants, exactly as a first-rate wood-engraver does at the present day. It is 
probable, too, that all the laboratory work, such as that of laying the ground 
on plates, was done by the pupils, to the more intelligent of whom the master 
may even have intrusted the biting of his own subjects. Thus it appears 
probable that he acted on the great economic principle enunciated by Sir G. 
Lewis, “ Never do any thing yourself that another can do for you.” 

To your readers who take an interest in art and artists and at the same 
time enjoy the better sort of French literature, I may recommend two volumes 
that have appeared lately in Paris, “ Les Souvenirs d’un Artiste par Antoine 
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Etex,” published by Dentu, and “ Maitres et Petits-Maitres,” by M. Philippe 
Burty, published by Charpentier. The first is a lively and amusing account 
of a sculptor’s experiences during his passage through life. M. Etex, who is 
now nearly seventy years old, has experienced very various turns of fortune, 
and seen a great deal of life in all classes of society, from royalty down to 
the poorest denizens of Bohemia. His book is full of interest, and he never 
tires the reader by dwelling too long on one topic, yet one closes the velume 
with a painful impression. ‘The author’s theory is, that the life of an artist is 
a perpetual martyrdom, and there is much in his own experience to justify this 
view. After being a successful sculptor, admitted to the intimacy of the most 
distinguished people, and liberally employed, at one time, by the Govern- 
ment, he is now obliged, in his old age, to turn to painting for such chances of 
subsistence as it may have to offer. Nobody knows what an anxious life that 
of a sculptor usually is. Hardly any private people buy statues, and it is 
utterly impossible for sculpture of any importance to flourish without state 
patronage. In France, this patronage has been very regularly given under 
successive Governments, the consequence being that the French school does 
great things in sculpture; but although the school flourishes from the artistic 
point of view, most of the men composing it are very poor, and they have a 
peculiarly anxious life. Thus, in the case of Etex, we find him one year exe- 
cuting very important works for the Government, such as the two great 
groups on the triumphal arch, and another year working on speculation in 
his own studio, producing works without the faintest probability that he would 
sell them. One year, like many anxious French artists, he goes to England, 
but has no luck there, selling absolutely nothing. His career as an artist, in 
France, seems to have been hampered and interrupted by politics, with which 
no artist can meddle prudently. As an extreme Republican, he could scarcely 
be very pleasing to Napoleon III., yet the Emperor asked him to go to St. 
Cloud, and received him with perfect grace and affability. The audience took 
place on the 6th of June, 1852, and there is a long account of it in the auto- 
biography, including a very curious incident. Etex was showing some draw- 
ings, when the Emperor came so near to the artist as to touch his coat, in the 
pocket of which was something hard, perhaps an architectural pocket-book. 
Louis Napoleon probably thought it was a pistol, for he “took three great 
steps backwards,” and from that moment the conversation, which had been 
pleasant and animated, became constrained. It is possible, as Etex suggests, 
that the Emperor may have remembered a former incident, since from that 
day he never again pronounced the sculptor’s name nor did he mention the 
interview to any one. The former incident was this. On the morning of 
the famous Second of December, Etex happened to be on the Pont Royal 
when Louis Napoleon come riding across the bridge with an escort of forty 
officers. Etex went and put himself before Napoleon’s horse, and called out 
with all his might, “ Long live the Republic! Down with traitors!” Louis 
Napoleon must have heard this, for he answered,.“ Down with traitors! Yes, 
the Republic.” One can not blame Etex for his strong feelings as a French 
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citizen ; but when we reflect that a sculptor is mainly dependent upon the 
Government of the day, we must admit that the spirit of the citizen was too 
zealous if considered with reference to the interests of the artist. 

Want of space prevents me from saying more, for the present, of M. 
Burty’s volume about French painters. It is an endeavor to preserve from 
oblivion a certain number of contributions to the daily papers and other 
periodicals, and the matter in it is well worth preserving. I hope to return 
to it on a future occasion. Meanwhile permit me to record a gentle protest 
against the expression, “ Little Masters,” which now seems to be adopted for 
its convenience, and from the love of classification. Which of us is com- 
petent to decide, amongst good painters, who are the great masters and who 
are the little ones? Such decisions, when made by critics, are always likely 
to be reversed by their successors. Our own age has been fertile in such 
reversals. I could give a list of at least a dozen artists whom we class 
amongst great masters with the most perfect confidence, who nevertheless 
were little masters in critical estimation some time ago, and may become little 
masters again in the next century. Reputations are constantly fluctuating, 
and criticism is always altering its estimates, and seeing things from other 
stand-points. P, G. H. 

AuTuN, Pré CHARMoy. 
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THE Juty “Srrikes” will be memorable as the most formidable and ex- 
tensive uprising of labor against capital thus far experienced in the United 
States, if not in the civilized world. The scenes attending this combined 
labor revolt were such as to bring disgrace upon us at home and abroad, and 
to demonstrate that our greatest dangers are internal rather than external. 
The merits of the claims of the workingmen in this crisis are elsewhere dis- 
cussed in this Review; and we propose here to consider only a few of the 
more important lessons to be learned from the recent industrial and social 
disturbances. The first and most obvious deduction is, that the preservation 
of order and the protection of life and property must in extreme cases depend 
upon the force of arms. Asa rule, good order and government rest upon 
the peaceful and orderly disposition of the masses—upon the good sense and 
judgment of the people at large; but in times of excitement and revolution, 
from whatever causes arising, the strong arm of the military power can alone 
prevent the spread of disorder and destruction. In the late troubles, the well- 
organized militia and police of New York State and city were the necessary 
complement of the determination of the authorities to maintain order and pro- 
tect life and property. In States and cities where the militia and the police 
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were inefficient or inadequate in number to a great emergency, riotous pro- 
ceedings invariably accompanied the “ strikes.” 


TueE vse of the military power by republican governments against their 
own citizens is anomalous and always to be deplored ; it can only be justified 
when men rise against their fellows, when the civil authorities are powerless to 
protect and procure private rights, as recognized by law, when the mob tri- 
umphs over society, or when the political institutions of the land are assailed 
by force. But the bitter experience of the last month has shown that in times 
of great financial and industrial depression, when large numbers of men are 
idle, when the rewards of labor as well as of capital are reduced, and a feeling 
of dissatisfaction and unrest pervades all classes, the laboring classes, being 
the more numerous, will combine in such a way as to render their organiza- — 
tion dangerous to themselves and to the whole community, It is as much for 
the advantage of the laboring men themselves as for other members of society 
that they should be saved from riot and bloodshed. In a period of depres- 
sion, such as that through which we are passing, the federal army, as at pre- 
sent constituted, is inadequate to the duties which it may be called upon to 
discharge. It should be enlarged and strengthened to such an extent as the 
wisdom and prudence of the country may dictate. If the several States can 
be relied upon to place their militia upon a sound footing and to provide for 
a reserve police force in every city and town, the federal army need not be 
very materially enlarged. A standing army has its disadvantages and is a 
burden, at times, useless and grievous to be borne. It is also liable to abuse. 
But an army for the preservation of internal order need not be so large as to 
annoy our people by the burden of its maintenance. 


THERE IS NO POSSIBLE need or excuse with us for an army such as that 
which is described elsewhere in the article relating to European armaments. 
But it ought not to be a source of danger or dissatisfaction for the United 
States to maintain an army of 50,000 men, if France can make preparations 
for an active and reserve force, more than forty times as great, or embracing 
more than 2,000,000 men. Although the force of such a comparison is greatly 
impaired by the fact that the army of France is for protection and aggression 
with reference to outside influences, while the army of the United States 
should be only large enough to maintain internal order and peace; and 
although we advocate the general reduction of European armaments; still 
there is some limit at which it is safe to fix our permanent military establish- 
ment, and below which we shall allow it to fall at a cost greater than the 
expense of maintaining the requisite army. Nothing could be more desirable 
than that the laboring classes and their employers should submit their differ- 
ences to arbitration. It is probably the duty of the railway companies to sub- 
mit to such arbitration more than any other capital interest, because the rail- 
ways are all great highways established with the public consent, and very 
largely for the public good. The general public interests may require that 
the railways should not be controlled so independently and selfishly as 
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branches of more strictly private business. It is quite possible that the strict 
relations of labor and capital ought not always to be maintained in the case 
of railways. Whether this be true or not, we should advocate a governmental 
or public supervision of those relations, rendering it plain to the employés 
and patrons how far they are receiving justice and equity in their treatment 
by the companies. Nevertheless, so long as arbitration is impracticable or 
neglected, and so long as we have an inefficient governmental supervision of 
railway concerns, we are of the opinion that the safety of the country demands 
increased vigilance and increased reliance upon the military and the police. 
And this should be done not with a view of oppressing one class and elevat- 
ing another, or disturbing the normal relations of the members of society, but 
simply for the preservation of life, property, and order. When this is done, 
the duty of armed force is at an end, 


THE ATTITUDE of the Southern States during the labor troubles has been 
eminently satisfactory. It is remarkable that, while the Northern States were 
convulsed with excitement and riotous proceedings, the Southern States were 
absolutely quiet. There is, in fact, little apprehension to be entertained of 
any great social or industrial commotion in the South. There isno evidence 
that there will be a “ war of races,” or any rising of the colored masses. Gen- 
eral harmony seems to have been restored in the South, except in partisan 
political circles. It is a humiliating circumstance that the elements of social 
and industrial disorder should have been found, at any time, more powerful 
and dangerous in the North than in the South, when we consider the fact that 
the masses of the former are in a far better condition than those of the latter 
in point of educational, social, and pecuniary advantages. All things thus 
far seem to indicate the wisdom and propriety of the so-called “ Southern 
Policy” of President Hayes. 


THE MEXICAN QUESTION dwindled into comparative insignificance during 
the prevalence of the “ Strikes,” but the difficulty and gravity of the situation 
on our Mexican border can not long remain unnoticed. The course of the 
United States Government in reference to the procurement of redress for the 
depredations committed in Texas by Mexican subjects, has been sharply 
defined in the order to the general commanding in that district. The several 
persons claiming to rightfully represent or constitute the Mexican Administra- 
tion assert that frequent attempts have been made to prevent the wrongs 
complained of; but they deny the right of the United States military forces 
to pass into the Mexican Territory in pursuit of the marauders. Ordinarily 
the unauthorized entrance of the army of one nation upon the territory of 
another is equivalent to a declaration of war by the former against the 
latter. By the strict rules of international law, such an act would necessarily 
be regarded as the commencement of hostilities. And the United States 
Government is now practically at war with Mexico, because it is taking 
forcible redress for wrongs for which Mexico is responsible, but for which she 
either can not or will not voluntarily furnish redress. In this state of things, 
the United States Government should act as reservedly and cautiously as 
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possible; especially in view of the sinister interpretations which may be ‘put 
upon its movements when directed toward a people so weak and distracted 
as those of Mexico. “ Annexation,” ‘‘Conquest,” and “readjustment of 
boundaries” are not cries that ought to be popular in this country. 


THE procRess of the Russian invasion of Turkey was such at one time as 
to indicate the speedy close of the great eastern war by the subjugation of 
Turkey, unless such an event should be prevented by outside influences. Of 
late, however, the Russian forces have received such severe checks both in 
Armenia and in Turkey proper, as to lead to the opinion that the war may be 
prolonged throughout the present and into another year. The attitude of 
the neutral powers remains the same as for several months past. There is 
no prospect of intervention unless Turkey is likely to be utterly crushed. 
We are confirmed in the belief, however, that the final result of the conflict 
will be a general conference of the European powers; and that little will 
have been done, through the fearful sacrifices and losses of war, to settle the 
troublesome Eastern Question. 


THE ASSEMBLING of the Pan-Presbyterian Council at Edinburgh was an 
event of no ordinary importance in the religious world. Although the design 
of the Conference was not so ambitious or comprehensive as that of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in New York a few years ago, yet the results, as far as they 
bore upon Christian unity, were almost as satisfactory. The discussions 
indicated a remarkable catholicity of view, existing in the representatives of a 
general denomination of Christians always characterized by the strictness with 
which they held their creeds. The unity of Christian people upon general 
doctrinal points, and upon the conduct of practical Christian work, ought not 
to be difficult; but upon minor points of doctrine, and upon the methods of 
church organization and administration, we do not expect to see uniformity. 
The utility and desirableness of international conferences of persons represent- 
ing the different interests of mankind, religious, social, commercial, scientific, 
etc., can not be denied. And we notice with great satisfaction the announce- 
ment that the annual Conference of the Association for the Reform and Codi- 
fication of the Law of Nations will be held at Antwerp, August 3oth, and that 
no intention of postponing the Conference has been entertained on account of 
the troubled condition of Europe. An association engaged in a work so 
beneficent and universally to be commended, ought not to allow a localized 
war, at least, to effect a suspension of its labors. The Association now 
embraces members from more than twenty countries, including the United 
States; and the objects to be accomplished are the reform and codification of 
the law of nations, with the view of facilitating intercourse between the different 
nations of the world, réndering their relations more friendly, and providing 
peaceful means of settling disputes. This is a task the magnitude and im- 
portance of which can not be easily over-estimated. It can only be accom- 
plished by the associated and persistent effort of right-thinking people in all 
nations. 

New York. 














